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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote socia! justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 86 Conventions and 82 Recommendations, These deal with bours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation ; this instrument, having obtained the necessary number 
of ratifications, has come into force. A second instrument making a further series 
of amendments to the Constitution was adopted by the Montreal Conference 


in 1946. 
By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 


sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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Swiss Constitutional Problems and the 
International Labour Organisation 


by 


Jacques SECRETAN 
Professor of Law in the University of Lausanne ; Consulting Attorney 
of the International Labour Office in Switzerland 


The following study of Swiss federalism in relation to the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference was first prepared for the information of the Con- 
ference Delegation on Constitutional Questions at its second session 
held in Montreal in May 19461, and has since been revised to take into 
account the recent developments in Swiss constitutional law which extend 
considerably the powers of the Confederation. It will be recalled that 
on the basis of the recommendations made by the Delegation, the Twenty- 
Ninth Session of the Conference (Montreal, 1946) redefined the obli- 
gations of federal States in respect of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions.? 

Professor Secretan’s article is the fifth of a series of studies appearing 
in the Review on the subject of the participation of federal States in 
the activities of the International Labour Organisation.*® 





1 For the report of the Delegation on the work of its second session, see Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Twenty-Ninth Session, Montreal, 1946, Report II : 
—— Questions, Part 1 : Reports of the Conference Delegation on Constitutional 

stions. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, “ The 
Twenty-Ninth Session of the International Labour Conference ”, pp. 15-16. 

° Cf. “ The Rowell-Sirois Report : A Canadian Reaffirmation of the Democratic 
Faith in Social Progress ”, idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 347-376 ; David 
RresMAN, Jr. : “ The American Constitution and International Likeur Legislation ”, 
idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, pp. 123-193 ; Sir Atul C. CuatrerJer, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I. : “ Federalism and Labour Legislation in India”, idem, Vol. XLIX, 
Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May, 1944, pp. 415-445 ; K. H. Bartey : “ Australia and the Inter- 
= Labour Conventions ”, idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 

-308. 
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THE Swiss CONFEDERATION AND THE CANTONS 


RTICLE 71 of the Federal Constitution of the Swiss Confede- 
ration of 29 May 1874 declares that, “subject to the rights 
reserved to the people and to the cantons, the supreme authority 
of the Confederation is exercised by the Federal Assembly, com- 
posed of two divisions or councils, namely (a) the National Council , 
and (b) the Council of States ”. 

This means that by virtue of the reservation made in their 
favour by Article 71 of the Federal Constitution, the people and 
the cantons are the ultimate source of national sovereignty, and the 
sovereign judges of the distribution of powers between the Confede- 
ration and its constituent States; while Article 3 of the Federal 
Constitution states that the cantons “ exercise all the rights which 
are not delegated to the Federal Government”. The cantons are, 
therefore, sovereign so far as their sovereignty is not limited by the 
Federal Constitution. 

The Swiss cantons had several centuries of history behind them 
at the time when the Swiss Confederation came into existence in its 
present form. The main problem facing the statesmen of 1848 and 
1874 was, therefore, that of investing the Confederation with such 
powers as modern conditions required to be concentrated in a single 
authority. Up to that time, the cantons had exercised all State 
powers ; in drawing up the Constitution, its framers had therefore 
to define the powers which were delegated directly to the Confede- 
ration, leaving all residual powers, by implication, to the cantons. 

Article 3 of the Constitution cannot however be taken to imply 
that the distribution of powers thus established is permanent. An 
expansion of the powers of the Confederation can be brought about 
whenever Federal law is extended to new departments, by a sovereign 
decision of the people and the cantons. 

The Federal Constitution does, indeed, establish what are the 
legislative powers of the Federation and the cantons, but it makes 
no stipulation that these powers should be considered as permanent 
or even, in many cases, as exclusive. The Federal Constitution does 
no more than define the powers of the Confederation at one particular 
moment of time, and, thereby, establishes the powers which remain 
assigned to the cantons, without suggesting that this distribution 
of powers has any claim to finality. 

In other words, in the case of a question of competence on a 
given subject, it is to be presumed that if there is no mention of 
this subject in the Constitution, the competent authority will be 
the cantons. On the other hand, though the cantons have no means 
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of extending their powers at the expense of the Confederation, it 
will always be possible for the latter, by means of a popular vote, to 
assume powers at present assigned to the cantons ; and Swiss consti- 
tutional law will therefore tend to develop in a federative or unitary 
direction in accordance with political and economic circumstances. 


POWERS OF THE CONFEDERATION IN RESPECT OF INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


The powers of the Confederation in respect of international 
treaties are set out, in particular, in Articles 8, 9 and 10 of the Federal 


Constitution : 
Article 8 
The Confederation has the sole right to declare war or make peace, and of 
concluding alliances and treaties with foreign powers, particularly treaties relating 
to tariffs and commerce. 
Article 9 


By exception, the cantons retain the right of concluding treaties with foreign 
powers respecting the administration of public property and border and police 
intercourse, but such treaties shall contain nothing contrary to the Confederation 
or to the rights of other cantons. 

Article 10 


Official intercourse between cantons and foreign Governments, or their repre- 
sentatives, shall take place through the Federal Council. Nevertheless, the cantons 
may correspond directly with the inferior officials and officers of a foreign State 
in regard to the subjects enumerated in the preceding article. 


The powers of the Federal Assembly are defined as including : 


Alliances and treaties with foreign States, and the approval of treaties made 
by the cantons between themselves or with foreign States; nevertheless, the 
treaties made by cantons shall be brought before the Federal Assembly only on 
appeal by the Federal Council or another canton (Article 85 (5)). 


Measures for the external safety and the maintenance of the independence 
and neutrality of Switzerland ; the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace 
(Article 85 (6)). 


The Federal Council, in the words of the Constitution, 


Examines the treaties made by cantons with each other, or with foreign coun- 
tries and approves them if it thinks fit (Article 102 (7)). 


Watches over the external interests of the Confederation, particularly the 
maintenance of its international relations, and has general charge of foreign affairs 
(Article 102 (8)). 

Watches over the external safety of Switzerland, over the maintenance of 
independence and neutrality (Article 102 (9)). 


Finally the people can intervene, in accordance with paragraph 4 
of Article 89: 


International treaties concluded for an unspecified period or for more than 
fifteen years are subject to acceptance or rejection by the people upon the demand 
of 30,000 citizens entitled to vote or eight cantons. 
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The Swiss Federal Government expressed itself at length on the 
treaty-making power in its Message to the Federal Assembly of 
10 December 1920 concerning the resolutions of the First Session 
of the International Labour Conference : 


Under the terms of Article 8 of the Federal Constitution, the power to conclude 
treaties belongs exclusively to the Confederation ; only by exception, and within 
certain limits, do the cantons have the right to conclude agreements with foreign 
powers. According to law and the prevailing opinion, the rights of the Confedera- 
tion are unlimited ; it can conclude treaties with foreign powers even on subjects 
which, by the terms of the Constitution, do not fall within its legislative com- 
petence. The formal limitations on the Confederation’s right to legislate, as 
imposed by the Federal Constitution, do not apply in the case of international 
agreements. * 

The Federal Assembly has power to decide on the adherence of Switzerland 
to an international treaty. The declaration of adherence is promulgated by the 
Federal Council as the supreme executive and administrative authority in matters 
concerning the Confederation’s interests abroad, particularly international rela- 
tions and the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The conclusion of a treaty entails legal consequences both in international 
law, since the treaty establishes new legal rules for relations with foreign powers, 
and in internal civil law, since the treaty establishes new legal rules for the citizens 
of the State. In international law the treaty becomes effective upon ratification ; 
but its consequences in internal public law do not come into force until orders 
are promulgated to the citizens of the State in question, to prescribe rules of 
conduct in accordance with the terms of the treaty. It is for the internal law 
of each State alone to determine by what means the treaty shall be made obligatory 
by internal law : that is to say, in what form the legal order is to be published. 
In Switzerland, the treaty takes immediate effect from the act of promulgation, 
which gives the treaty the status of a legislative Act and incorporates its content 
as an integral part of Federal law without the necessity of any other expression 
of the legislative will. 

The Federal Assembly is, therefore, competent to create Federal law by means 
of international agreements without the necessity of consulting the people, even 
on a subject on which the Confederation has no express power to legislate. The 
Confederation can therefore make a final decision on the accession or non-accession 
of Switzerland to the Conventions of the International Labour Conference. 

If the popular initiative to make all treaties with foreign powers subject to 
referendum, due to be placed before the people on 30 January 1921, is accepted, 
public law as at present constituted will be amended so that in future all treaties 
concluded for an unspecified period or for more than fifteen years, will be subject 
to the popular vote if 30,000 Swiss citizens entitled to vote, or eight cantons, so 
request. ? Since the Conventions so far adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference all specify commitment for a period of eleven years only, this new measure 
will not, in fact, affect them, and the Federal Assembly will still be competent 
to make a final decision on accession or non-accession to such Conventions. 





1 For further information on this point, cf. F. FLEINER : Schweizerisches Bundes- 
staatsrecht (1923); W. BurckHarpTt : Kommentar der Schweizerischen Bundes- 
verfassung (Berne, 1931) and Le droit fédéral suisse (Neuchatel, 1935), Vol. II, 

. 464 et seqg.; E. His : “ Die rechtliche Geltung der Staatsvertrige ”, in Zeitschrift 
Vie schweizerisches Recht, Vol. 34, 1915; “ Die Kompetenz der Kantone zum 
Abschluss internationalen Vertrige ”, idem, Vol. 48 ; and the reply of the Swiss 
Federal Council to the League of Nations Committee of Experts for the Progressive 
Codification of International Law, published in L.O.N., C196, M70, 1927 V 
(Geneva, 1927); the og! of Zurich has published a number of doctorate 
theses which contain ample bibliographies, notably SCHWARZENBACH : Staats- 
vertrdge der Kantone mit dem Ausland (1926) ; Srravui : Die ry yo T 
zwischen Bund und Kantonen (1933) and Marguerite Paur : Abschluss von 
Staatsvertrdigen im Bundesstaat (1938), pp. 65 et seq. 

* The initiative was accepted. See the new text of Article 89 of the Constitution 
quoted above. 
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However, such a solution would, in practice, meet with great difficulties. In 
order to give effect to a Convention it may be necessary to publish executive orders 
and penal sanctions ; the Convention itself may lay this as an obligation on the 
accepting States. The competent authority to publish executive orders and legal 
sanctions can only be determined by the constitutional law of each State; by 
Swiss Federal law, the executive orders relating to treaties with foreign States 
have to be issued through the normal legislative channels. If the question is one 
of cantonal legislative competence, it is the cantons which must publish the execu- 
tive orders ; if it is one on which the Confederation has the right to legislate, the 
executive measures must be adopted by Federal legislation. In either case, the 
popular referendum is applicable if cantonal or Federal law so provides, and it 
may happen that the executive Acts do not receive the consent of the people, and 
that the execution of the treaty is therefore compromised. 

What procedure then should be followed by the Federal Chambers? In 
order to avoid two debates on a single Convention, the first when the proposal 
is brought forward, the second after the entry into force of the executive measures, 
the resolution approving the Convention may be made eonditional on the executive 
provisions being in fact enforced ; or, alternatively, the executive measures may 
themselves provide that the Federal Council is authorised to ratify the Convention. 
The choice of this latter method would be made solely by considerations of practical 
convenience, without prejudicing the constitutional powers of the Federal Assembly 
to conclude treaties with foreign powers. } 


Since 1921, international treaties concluded for an unspecified 
period or for more than fifteen years have been subject to the possi- 
bility of referendum ; the legal position is therefore greatly simplified, 
since there is no longer any doubt on the status of a treaty which 
has run the gauntlet of the referendum or has been accepted by the 
people and the cantons. It has the full force of Federal law. 

On the other hand, the Government may naturally hesitate, for 


political reasons, to ratify a Convention and so run the risk later of 
a referendum on a question in which its intervention might be 
challenged ; the protection of agricultural workers was until recently 
an example of such a question. 


LEGAL PROTECTION OF WORKERS UNDER SWISS FEDERAL LAW 


What, at the moment, is the distribution of powers, under the 
Constitution and the law, between the Confederation and the cantons 
in respect of labour legislation affecting the International Labour 
Organisation ? What use has the Federation made of the powers 
recognised to it by the Constitution and the law ? 

We shall base our discussion of these two questions on: (a) the 
relevant articles of the Federal Constitution; (b) those Acts of 
Federal legislation, adopted by virtue of provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, which mark the progressive extension of Federal power ; and 
(ec) general legislative Acts, such as the Swiss Civil Code, which 
give the Confederation power to legislate for workers’ protection. 





1 Feuille fédérale, Vol. V, No. 51, 15 Dec. 1920, pp. 457 et seq. 
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Articles of the Constitution } 


Article 24 ter 
(adopted by popular vote on 4 May 1919) 


Legislation affecting navigation is within the province of the Confederation. 


Article 26 
(text of 1874) 


Legislation on the construction and working of railways is within the province 
of the Confederation. 


Article 34 
(text of 1874) 


The Confederation has the right to make uniform regulations concerning child 
labour in factories, the hours of work of adults therein and the protection of workers 
in unhealthy and dangerous industries. 

The operations of emigration agencies and insurance undertakings not estab- 
lished by the State are subject to Federal supervision and legislation. 


Article 34 bis 
(adopted by popular vote on 26 October 1890) 


The Confederation will introduce, by means of legislation, accident and sickness 
insurance, regard being had to assistance funds in existence. It may declare parti- 
cipation in such insurance to be compulsory in general or as regards certain specified 
categories of citizens. 


Article 34 ter 
(adopted by popular vote on 6 July 1947) 


The Confederation has the right to legislate on : 


(a) The protection of workers and salaried employees ; 

(6) Relations between employers and workers or salaried employees, especially 
the settling on a joint basis of questions of concern to the undertaking and the 
occupation ; 

(c) The compulsory extension of collective agreements or other agreements 
between associations of employers and of workers or salaried employees, with a 
view to promoting peaceful industrial relations ; 

(ad) Suitable compensation for wages or earnings lost as a result of military 
service ; > 

(e) Placement ; 

(f{) Unemployment insurance and unemployment assistance ; 

(g) Vocational training in industry, arts and crafts, commerce, agriculture 
and housework. 


Collective agreements may be made generally binding under (c) only in matters 
concerning industrial relations between employers and workers or salaried employees, 
provided that in the provisions of the agreements, regional variatious and the 
legitimate interests of minorities are sufficiently taken into account, and the prin- 
ciples of equality before the law and freedom of association are respected. 

Unemployment insurance devolves upon public and private funds, under joint 
or trade union control. The right to set up public funds and declare unemployment 
insurance compulsory belongs to the cantons. 


Article 34 quater 
(adopted by popular vote 6 December 1925) 


The Confederation shall, by means of legislation, institute a system of old-age 
and surviving dependants’ insurance ; it may later introduce invalidity insurance. 





1 Federal Constitution of the Swiss Confederation of 29 May 1874 as revised 
up to 31 July 1947. 
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It may declare such insurance to be obligatory in general or as regards certain 
categories of citizens. 

The insurance plan shall be carried into effect with the co-operation of the 
cantons ; application may be made to the public or private insurance societies for 
their collaboration. 

The first two branches of insurance shall be introduced simultaneously. 

The financial contributions of the Confederation and the cantons shall not 
exceed, altogether, one half of the total sum necessary for the insurance. 

From 1 January 1926, the Confederation shall set apart for old-age and surviving 
dependants’ insurance the total yield of the tobacco tax. 

The Confederation’s share of the net receipts accruing from the taxation of 
spirits shall be set apart for old-age and surviving dependants’ insurance. 


Article 37 ter 
(adopted by popular vote on 22 May 1921) 


Legislation concerning aerial navigation is within the province of the Confede- 
ration. 


Legislative Acts 


The Federal Assembly has used the constitutional powers of 
the Confederation to enact a large body of legislation for the protec- 
tion of workers, applicable to the whole territory of the Confedera- 
tion. The Federal Council and even the Departments also promul- 
gate Decrees and Executive Orders : 


Federal Act of 2 November 1898 on the manufacture and sale of matches, 
repealing the Act of 1882. 

Federal Act of 1 April 1905 supplementing the Act of 23 March 1877 by provi- 
sions relating to Saturday work in factories '; since repealed by the Act of 18 June 
1914 (see below).? 

Federal Acts of 18 May 1911, 18 June 1915, 9 October 1920 and 29 June 1927 
on sickness and accident insurance.® 

Federal Act of 18 June 1914 on work in factories.‘ 

Federal Act of 27 June 1919 on hours of work in factories, supplementing the 
above.® 

Executive Order to the Federal Factory Act of 3 October 1919.° 

Federal Act of 31 March 1922 on employment of young persons and women in 
arts and crafts.’ 


1 Feuille swe 1905, II, pp. 891 et seg. ; Recueil officiel des lois et ordonnances 
de la Confédération, 21, pp. 358-360. 

2 Feuille fédérale, 1914, III, pp. 579 et seq. ; Recueil officiel, 30, pp. 539 et seq. 

3 Feuille fédérale, 1911, III, pp. 815 et seq., Recueil officiel, 28, pp. 351 et seq. ; 
Feuille fédérale, 1915, 11, pp. 909 et seq., Recueil officiel, 31, pp. 353 et seq. ; Feuille 
fédérale, 1920, IV, pp. 403 et seq., Recueil officiel, 37, pp. 47 et seq.; Feuille 
fédérale, 1927, Il, pp. 33 et seq., Recueil officiel, 43, pp. 508 et seq. 

* Feuille fédérale, 1914, III, pp. 579 et seq.; Recueil officiel, 30, pp. 539 et seq. 
By virtue of the Treaty of Customs Union with the Principality of Liechtenstein, 
which came into force on 1 Jan. 1924, Federal legislation on labour protection 
is also applicable in the latter State (W. BurckuarpT: Le droit fédéral suisse, 
op. cit., Vol. V, p. 448). 

5 Feuille fédérale, 1919, III, pp. 889 et seq. ; Recueil officiel, 35, pp. 798 et seq. 

® Feuille fédérale, 1919, V, pp. 262 et seq. ; Recueil officiel, 35, pp. 806 et seq. On 
30 Oct. 1917, by virtue of the powers granted during the war, the Federal Council 
published new provisions concerning work in factories which came into force on 
15 Nov. 1917 and appear in Recueil officiel, 33, pp. 927-930. These new provisions 
are mainly cunsemnea * with various relaxations. 

? Feuille fédérale, 1922, 1, pp. 653-656 ; Recueil officiel, 39, pp. 240-243. 
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Federal Act of 17 October 1924 regarding the allocation of grants for unemploy- 
ment insurance, amended by Federal Decree of 14 July 1942. 

Federal Order of 2 March 1928, No. III, on accident insurance, relating to the 
protection against lead poisoning of workers engaged in paint undertakings.* 

Federal Act of 26 June 1930 on vocational training, and Orders for its execution 
Nos. I and II dated respectively 28 December 1982 and 11 September 1936. 

Federal Act of 4 October 1930 on commercial travellers, and regulations for 
its execution dated 5 June 1931. This legislation gives detailed rules for the position 
of commercial travellers in relation to their employers. It confirms several of the 
provisions of the Code of Obligations and abrogates others. 

Federal Act of 26 September 1931 on weekly rest in arts and crafts.* 

Federal Act of 24 June 1938 on the minimum age of workers, and regulations 
for its execution dated 24 February 1940. 

Federal Act of 12 December 1940 on work done in the home, and regulations 
for its execution dated 16 December 1941. 

Federal Decree of 28 June 1943 granting powers to make collective agreements 
generally binding, and regulations for its execution dated 10 December 1943. 
Although this Federal Decree will only remain in force until 31 December 1948, 
it is of very great importance since it introduced into Swiss law the notion of a 
collective contract binding even on dissident parties.‘ 

Federal Act of 20 December 1946 on old-age and survivors’ insurance. 


Code of Obligations 


In studying the part played by the Confederation in the matter 
of workers’ protection, we should not overlook certain basic sections 
of the Code of Obligations, which is that part of Swiss civil legislation 
more particularly concerned with contracts ; in particular: Obliga- 
tions resulting from Tort (Code of Obligations, Chapter II, Articles 
41 et seq.) ; Contracts for Service (Code of Obligations, Tenth Title) ; 
and Contracts for Work and Labour (Code of Obligations, Eleventh 
Title). 


Distribution of Powers between the Federation and the Cantons 


If these texts are examined in the light of the considerations set 
out earlier in the present article, the following conclusions emerge: 


Article 34 (1874) of the Swiss Federal Constitution gives to the 
Confederation the right to make uniform regulations concerning 
child labour in factories, and hours of work for adults therein, and 
the protection of workers in unhealthy and dangerous industries. 

Article 34 ter (1908) extended the powers of the Confederation 
to include arts and crafts ; but the Confederation has not yet taken 
full advantage of these last-mentioned powers and, at the present 
moment, the larger part of legislative competence in the field of 
arts and crafts is exercised by the cantons. 





1 Feuille fédérale, 1924, III, pp. 590-595 ; Recueil officiel, 41, pp. 239-244. 
® Feuille fédérale, 1928, I, pp. 604-606 ; Recueil officiel, 44, pp. 32-34. 
3'W. BurckHarptT, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 505. 
“Cf. “ The Swiss System of Compulsory Extension of Collective Agreements ”, 
yd oo ARCHINARD, Internati Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 8-4, Mar.- 
pr. > 
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Article 34 ter has been recently modified by a revision of the 
articles of the Federal Constitution dealing with economic affairs ; 
this revision has been under discussion since 1937 and has just been 
approved by the Swiss people. A number of Messages on this subject 
have been addressed by the Federal Council to the Federal Chambers. 

In its Message of 3 August 1945, under the heading “ Protection 
of Workers ”, the Federal Council explains the extent of the reform 
later adopted on 6 July 1947, which gives the Federation the widest 
powers imaginable as regards the protection of workers : 


These provisions will form the basis of a comprehensive system of Federal 
legislation for the protection of workers. Their effect will be simply to give all 
necessary powers to the Confederation, without fixing any limit to the purport 
of such legislation or its field of application. With these new powers, the Confeder- 
ation will be able to legislate on any matters bearing on the protection of workers 
in all branches of the national economy and in every kind of undertaking. This 
has not been the case hitherto. 


As early as 1890, Article 34 bis of the Constitution assigned to 
the Confederation the power to establish invalidity and accident 
insurance and power to declare participation compulsory either 
generaly or as regards certain specified categories of citizens. 
Article 34 quater of the Constitution (1925) is concerned with old-age 
and surviving dependants’ insurance. A Federal Act of 20 December 
1946 gives effect to this article. 

We should also recall the provisions of Articles 322 and 323 of 
the Federal Code of Obligations relating to collective agreements : 


Article 322 


Regulations concerning conditions of work may be settled between the employ- 
ers and workers concerned, in agreements concluded between employers or asso- 
ciations of employers and workers or workers’ organisations. Such collective 
agreements must be made in writing (Code of Obligations, Articles 12 et seq.). 

In the absence of any decision by the parties as to the duration of the agree- 
ment it may, after the expiration of one year, at any time be terminated by giving 
six months’ notice. 

Article 323 

Contracts of employment entered into by employers and workmen who are 
bound by a collective agreement are void in so far as they are not consistent there- 
with (Code of Obligations, Article 322). 

The void terms are replaced by the provisions of the collective agreement 
(Code of Obligations, Articles 20 and 322). 


In the matter of cantonal law, a number of legislative provisions 
have been enacted by the cantons in their own territories by virtue 





1 Message of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly concerning a partial 
revision of the constitutional provisions regulating the national economy, dated 
10 Sept. 1987, Feuille ji 1937, II, pp. 829 et seg. ; and the supplementary 
Message of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly on the revision of those 
articles of the Federal Constitution relating to economic affairs, dated 3 Aug. 1945, 
idem, 1945, I, No. 16, pp. 877 et seq. 
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of their own constitutional powers, whilst others have been promul- 
gated by them for the application of Federal legislation. 

On 5 September 1943 the Federal Council itself, by virtue of 
the plenary powers granted to it during the war period, made an 
Order concerning cantonal conciliation boards, by which the 
Federal Department of Public Economy was empowered to request 
the cantons to take measures to extend the functions of these boards, 
so far as circumstances required, to cover undertakings other than 
factories.} 

In addition to those powers belonging exclusively to the Confede- 
ration and those belonging to both the Confederation and the cantons, 
there are certain subjects affecting the protection of workers which 
have for a long time been outside Federal competence and have 
been reserved to the cantons, at least as far as they concerned 
regulations under public law rather than principles of civil law. 
One important example is the regulation of work in agriculture, 
though a decision of the sovereign has recently extended Federal 
competence to include agriculture, as requested in the above- 
mentioned message of the Federal Council dated 3 August 1945. A 
field which may be considered as still reserved to the cantons is that 
of certain questions of procedure: reference to this problem was 
made by the Federal Council in its message of 7 June 1926, com- 
menting on the work of the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference.? The position is unchanged 
today. 

With reference to the Recommendation concerning jurisdic- 
tion in disputes on workmen’s compensation, the Federal Council 
writes : 

Under the terms of this Recommendation, disputes relating to workmen’s 
compensation should preferably be dealt with by a special court or board of arbitra- 
tion, comprising, with or without regular judges, an equal number of employers’ 
and workmen’s representatives ; and where such disputes are dealt with by the 
ordinary courts of law, such courts shall be required to hear employers’ and work- 
men’s representatives as experts, in any case where the dispute involves a question 
of an occupational character. 

It should at once be pointed out that in contradistinction to accident compen- 
sation based on the principle of civil responsibility, the system established in Switzer- 
land allows employers and workers to have a certain amount of influence in the 
organisation and administration of accident insurance: compulsorily insured 
workers and their employers are represented in equal proportions on the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund, and trade associa- 
tions may at their own request be asked to give advice on various subjects (Articles 
43 and 47). 

As regards disputes properly so-called, Federal law requires the cantons to 
establish a single court and to ensure that its procedure should be as simple and 
as rapid as possible. The Confederation itself has no power to extend its activity 





1 Recueil officiel, 59, p. 247. 
* Feuille fédérale, 1926, I, pp. 880 et seq. 
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further into the province of judicial organisation and of procedure, which is a 
matter reserved to the cantons ; or to impose the rules advocated by the 
Recommendation. 

Since the Confederation has no power to take the special measures which 
would be required by the Recommendation, we will refrain from formulating 
proposals for its application. 


Though the cantons thus appear to have certain powers for 
issuing regulations for the protection of workers, it should not be 
forgotten that the final decision as to how far cantonal authority 
extends rests with the Confederation itself, consisting of the cantons 
and the people. Federal competence is not, however, necessarily 
exclusive, as we have noted. 

The Federal Court, which in accordance with Article 113 (1) of 
the Federal Constitution of 29 May 1874 is empowered to decide 
conflicts of jurisdiction between the Federal authorities of the one 
part and the cantonal authorities of the other part, is bound by the 
laws passed by the Federal Assembly, Decrees of the Assembly which 
are of general application, and treaties which have been ratified by 
the Assembly in accordance with Article 113 of the Federal Consti- 
tution.? 

The Federal Court has no jurisdiction in civil suits concerning 
a Federal Order, but has jurisdiction over appeals against a cantonal 
Order or Decree alleging violation of (a) the constitutional rights 
of citizens ; (b) intercantonal concordats 2 ; (c) international treaties, 
except in cases involving violation of their civil or criminal law 
provisions by a cantonal Order ; (d) rules of Federal law in respect 
of the delimitation of the powers of different authorities on grounds 
of subject or of place.* 

How temporary the limitations to Federal competence have 
been" in practice in matters of labour protection is illustrated 
by the Message of the Federal Council of 3 August 1945, concern- 
ing a revision of the articles of the! Federal Constitution relating 
to economic affairs, and the vote of the people on 5 and 6 July 
1947. 





1“ The Federal Court also has jurisdiction in regard to (1) conflicts of juris- 
diction between Federal authorities of the one part and cantonal authorities of 
the other part ; (2) disputes between cantons in matters of public law ; (3) complaints 
of violation of concordats or treaties. Administrative disputes are excluded from 
its jurisdiction, subject to the provisions of Federal legislation. 

** In all the cases above mentioned, the Federal Court shall administer the laws 

d by the Federal Assembly and such Decrees of the Assembly as are of general 
application. It shall likewise act in accordance with treaties ratified by the Federal 
Assembly.” (Article 113.) 

2 Under Article 7 of the Constitution, the cantons have the right to make 
agreements (concordats) with one another on matters of legislation, administration 
and justice. 

* “ Loi fédérale d’organisation judiciaire du 16 décembre 1943”, published by 
the Federal Chancery in Procédure fédérale ; Organisation judiciaire, procédure 
civile, procédure pénale (1945 edition). 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference 


As regards Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, the Federal Constitution leaves no room for doubt as 
to the question of competence, since Article 8 of the Federal Con- 
stitution declares that the Confederation alone has the right to 
conclude alliances and treaties with foreign powers. Though by 
virtue of Articles 9 and 10 the cantons, by exception, retain the 
right of concluding treaties with foreign Powers respecting the 
administration of public property and border and police intercourse, 
such treaties must contain nothing contrary to the Confederation 
or to the rights of other Cantons, and official relations between the 
cantons and foreign Governments or their representatives must take 
place through the Federal Council. 

Within the Confederation, it is the Federal Assembly which, in 
accordance with Article 85 of the Constitution, considers alliances 
and treaties with foreign powers; while the Federal Council, as 
stated in Article 102, watches over the external interests of the 
Confederation, particularly the maintenance of its international 
relations, and is in general entrusted with foreign relations. In 
Switzerland, therefore, authority to commit the State belongs, 
subject to the prerogatives of the people and of the cantons, to the 
Federal Assembly, even though it is the Federal Council which 
represents the State in its international relations. 

The Federal Assembly of the Swiss Confederation is beyond any 
doubt the competent authority, in accordance with Article 19 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, to deal with 
Conventions of the International Labour Conference. 

A decision of the Federal Assembly in the form of authorisation 
to the Federal Council to ratify may thus be considered as deter- 
mining the accession of Switzerland to an international treaty, and, 
in the case of international labour Conventions, as having complete 
finality, since the Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Organisation normally entail commitment for a period of less than 
fifteen years, and are therefore not subject to the referendum. In 
other words, a decision of the Federal Assembly, followed by ratifi- 
cation, definitively incorporates the Convention into Swiss Federal 
law and makes it obligatory on all concerned as from the date of its 
promulgation. 

There remains, in the light of the foregoing observations, the 
question of applying the Convention : this problem has been set out 
in the clearest possible manner by the Federal Council in its fre- 
quently quoted Message of 10 December 1920: 
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It may happen that the executive Acts do not receive the assent of the people 
and that the execution of the treaty is not guaranteed. According to the pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty, a Member of the International Labour Organisation 
which does not carry out, or which carries out in an unsatisfactory manner, a 
Convention which it has ratified, incurs penal sanctions ; it is therefore essential 
that a Convention should be ratified only when its execution is assured. In States 
with parliamentary régimes, in which the legislative bodies can decide their 
adherence to a Convention and at the same time issue the necessary executive 
orders, this question has not the same importance as for ourselves. Certain interna- 
tional labour Conventions have a considerable repercussion on economic life ; 
and, since all classes of the population are affected, such Conventions are likely 
to meet with stronger resistance than other international treaties. The possibility 
must be faced that the people might be in disagreement with the Chambers, and 
we cannot under any circumstances commit ourselves to an international obliga- 
tion so long as its execution is not guaranteed. In principle, therefore, we should 
wait, before notifying our adherence to a labour Convention, until its execution 
is assured. * 


In its Message to the Federal Assembly of 7 June 1926 concerning 
the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference, the 


Federal Council returns to the same idea in giving its opinion on 
the subject of the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident) Convention : 


It is none the less necessary that, before thinking of ratifying the Convention, 
Switzerland should amend her legislation on compensation for industrial accidents, 
in particular by making subject to compulsory insurance commercial under- 
takings and certain small industrial establishments not at present subject 
thereto. . . . 

In these circumstances we propose to suspend any decision on ratification 
by Switzerland of the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention until the 


work of revising the Federal Act on Accident Insurance has been satisfactorily 
concluded. # 


The position taken by the Swiss Confederation, as expressed by 
the Federal Council, is therefore perfectly clear : 

(1) The main concern of the Swiss Confederation is to ensure the 
strict application of the provisions of all Conventions ratified. 

(2) The Confederation can therefore only ratify a Convention 
when its legislative power is well established ; this power has been 
established since 6 July 1947. 

(3) In view of the rights of the people in Switzerland, it is stil] 
very desirable that the content of the Convention should be estab- 
lished in Federal law before the Convention is ratified. 

(4) It is true that the Confederation could have created Federal 
law and extended its powers through an international treaty, subject 
to the referendum as provided for by Article 89, paragraph 4, of the 
Constitution ; but for political reasons the Confederation could have 
resorted to a measure of this kind only in exceptional circumstances. 

(5) As in the case of Recommendations, as we shall see below, the 
proper method of extending the Federal power to ratify international 
labour Conventions has been by a partial revision of the Constitution. 





1 Feuille fédérale, Vol. V, No. 51, 15 Dec. 1920, p. 459. 
* Idem, 1926, I, pp. 865 et seq. 
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(6) The Messages of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly 
of 10 September 1937 and 3 August 1945 concerning a revision of the 
articles of the Federal Constitution relating to economic affairs give 
a clear indication as to how this has been done. 

A few words should be added here concerning the application to 
Switzerland of paragraph 9 of the former Article 19 of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation relating to federal States. 


In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into Conventions 
on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of that 
Government to treat a draft Convention to which such limitations apply as a 
Recommendation only, and the provisions of this Article with respect to Recom- 
mendations shall apply in such case. 


Although this paragraph is strictly still in force, it can be con- . 
sidered as already replaced by the amended text of Article 19 of the 
Constitution, which was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at Montreal in 1946.1 The amended text is as follows : 


In the case of a federal State, the following provisions shall apply: (a) in 
respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the federal Government 
regards as appropriate under its constitutional system for federal action, the 
obligations of the federal State shall be the same as those of Members which are 
not federal States ; 

(b) in respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the federal Govern- 
ment regards as appropriate under its constitutional system, in whole or in part, 
for action by the constituent States, provinces, or cantons rather than for federal 
action, the federal Government shall . . . 


It is then stipulated that the federal Government shall arrange 
for regular consultation with the constituent States, provinces or 
cantons, with a view to giving effect to the Convention or Recom- 
mendation.? 





1 Cf. Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, I.L.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 15 Nov. 1946. 


? The amended text of Article 19 (para. 7) continues as follows : 

[. . . the federal Government shall] 

(i) make, in accordance with its Constitution and the Constitutions of the 
States, provinces or cantons concerned, effective arrangements for the 
reference of such Conventions and Recommendations not later than 
eighteen months from the closing of the session of the Conference to the 
appropriate federal, State, provincial or cantonal authorities for the 
enactment of legislation or other action ; 
arrange, subject to the concurrence of the State, provincial or cantonal 
Governments concerned, for periodical consultations between the federal 
and the State, provincial or cantonal authorities with a view to promoting 
within the federal State co-ordinated action to give effect to the provisions 
of such Conventions and Recommendations ; 
inform the Director-General of the International Labour Office of the 
measures taken in accordance with this article to bring such Conventions 
and Recommendations before the appropriate federal, State, provincial 
or cantonal authorities with particulars of the authorities regarded as 
appropriate and of the action taken by them ; 
in res of each such Convention which it has not ratified, report to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office, at appropriate 
intervals as requested by the Governing Body, the ition of the law 
and practice of the federation and its constituent States, provinces or 
cantons in regard to the Convention, showing the extent to which effect 
has been given, or is proposed to be given, to any of the provisions of the 
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The Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation is at present awaiting ratification 
by States Members ; it is anticipated that it will be in force in the 
very near future. 

The new Article 34 ter of the Swiss Federal Constitution gives to 
the Confederation such wide powers for the protection of workers 
that it is difficult to imagine problems which are the subject of 
Conference decisions in which the Swiss Federal Government could 
consider that under the constitutional system of the country cantonal 
action would be more appropriate than Federal action. 

Even the question of the application of Conventions, the import- 
ance of which we have emphasised, in view of the rights of the people 
and the cantons, cannot raise a problem of competence, even if at 
times it would appear more convenient for measures for the applic- 
ation of a Convention to be taken by the cantons. 

The wideness of the term “limitations ” used in the former 
Article 19 of the Constitution did not allow the Swiss Confederation 
to be excluded from the application of this article, although, as we 
have shown, her difficulties have been for the most part temporary 
and due not to any fundamental constitutional obstacle but merely 
to the limited development of Federal powers under historical and 
economic circumstances. 

In the case of the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention adopted 
by the Third Session of the International Labour Conference, the 
Federal Council asked the Federal Assembly for authorisation to 
ratify the Convention, with the reserve that it should only apply to 
establishments subject to Federal legislation. The Federal Assembly 
declined to meet the wishes of the Federal Council and decided, on 
constitutional considerations : 

(1) that in accordance with Article 19, paragraph 9, of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation, the Weekly Rest 
(Industry) Convention should be considered in Switzerland as a 
Recommendation ; 

(2) that since the situation as existing in Switzerland already 
conformed to the Recommendation, no further legislative measures 
were called for.? 





Convention by legislation, administrative action, collective agreement, 
or otherwise ; 
in respect of each such Recommendation, report to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office, at appropriate intervals as requested 
by the Governing Body, the position of the law and practice of the federation 
and its constituent States, provinces or ‘cantons in regard to the Recom- 
mendation, showing the extent to which effect has been given, or is pro- 
d to be given, to the provisions of the Recommendation and such 
modifications of these provisions as have been found or may be found 
necessary in adopting or applying them. 
1 Feuille fédérale, 1924, II, pp. 779-782 ; Résumé des délibérations de l Assemblée 
fédérale, June 1924, No. 34. 
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Without questioning the good faith of the Swiss Confederation, 
the International Labour Office nevertheless pointed out that 
questions concerning the weekly rest were not outside the Federal 
competence ; and that by abandoning certain of these questions 
to cantonal jurisdiction, the Confederation had been swayed by 
considerations of convenience rather than by legal arguments. } 


Recommendations of the International Labour Conference 


When a Recommendation is concerned with a subject belonging 
to the competence of the Confederation—and since 6 July 1947 
this will almost always be the case—the proper authority to deal 
with it in the sense of Article 19 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation (in both its former and its present form) is, 
generally speaking, the Federal Assembly. It is the duty of the 
Assembly to give such Recommendation the force of law and to 
take any other measures that may be necessary. 

It may happen, on the other hand, that the subject of the 
Recommendation is one assigned under Federal law to the compe- 
tence of the executive, and that an Order by the Federal Council is 
sufficient to give effect to it. In this case, the Federal Council has 
expressed its wish to keep the Chambers informed and to give them 


the opportunity of making their views known. The Federal Council’s 
Message to the Federal Assembly of 10 December 1920 concerning 
the decisions of the First Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference includes the following statement : 


It may be possible, under certain circumstances, to make a Recommendation 
effective by the mere publication of an Order ; this is the case when the subject 
to be regulated is one reserved to the Federal Council under Federal law. It would, 
nevertheless, be desirable, even in exceptional cases of this kind, to submit the 
Recommendation to the Federal Chambers in order that they may take note of 
it and have the opportunity of expressing their opinion. If the Chambers consider 
that an Order is all that is required, they can declare this in a Resolution stating 
that there is no necessity to enact any further legislative measures. We therefore 
come to the conclusion that the Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference should be submitted to the Federal Assembly.” 


When, on the other hand, as was the case until recently, the 
Confederation did not possess constitutional powers in relation to 
the subject covered by the Recommendation, the Federal Council 
was obliged to refer it to the various cantonal authorities who were 
competent to deal with it. For example, with reference to the 
Utilisation of Spare Time Recommendation adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Sixth Session, the Federal Council, 
in its Message to the Federal Assembly of 7 June 1926, stated : 





1 Switzerland later ratified the Convention, her ratification becoming effective 
as from 16 Jan. 1935. 
2 Feuille fédérale, Vol. V, No. 51, 15 Dec. 1920, p. 455. 
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The Utilisation of Spare Time Recommendation, which appears as Annex 4 
to the present Message, constitutes an extensive programme of measures lying 
largely outside the scope of legislation and, more particularly, of Federal legislation. 
As far as it is competent, the Confederation has already to a great extent 
given effect to the Recommendation both by legislation and by means of subsidies 
to institutions engaged in providing means for a judicious use of spare time by 
workers ; if indeed the application of any of the suggestions advocated by the 
Recommendation still needs further action by Federal legislation, such action 
cannot take place in the immediate future in the form of a special Act, though 
the wishes expressed in the Recommendation will be borne in mind in the future 
development of social legislation. 

The effective application of the programme set out in the Recommendation 
does not depend, in the first instance, on the Confederation, but on the private 
initiative of the associations concerned, and on measures taken by the communes 
and the cantons. It is particularly the private associations which should make 
representations to the cantonal and communal authorities and induce the latter 
to take all necessary action as far as their competence permits. This is not a subject 
on which the Confederation has power to make representations to the cantons and 
communes on its own initiative. In any case, the way in which workers spend 
their free time depends so closely on individual tastes and local conditions that 
the central administration is in no position to make any important contribution 
to measures for encouraging a better use of spare time. The initiative must come 
from those bodies and persons who are familiar with the different local conditions. 

In view of the above, the Federal Council considers that the Recommendation 
does not call for any immediate formulation of special legislative measures, and 
by a Resolution dated 17 July 1925 has resolved to communicate its text to the 
cantonal Governments and to such industrial associations and public institutions 
as are concerned with the utilisation of workers’ spare time, in order that these 
various organisations may, as far as possible, bear in mind the recommendations 
made therein. This decision was communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations on 26 August 1925. , 


However, in order to bring directly into effect a Recommend- 
ation, in respect of which no Federal competence yet existed, the 
Federal Assembly and the Federal Council had first to acquire the 
constitutional right to legislate by asking the people and the cantons 
to make a partial revision of the Constitution. The Message of the 
Federal Council of 10 December 1920 states : 


If the Confederation has no power under the Constitution to eee effect to a 
Recommendation, a revision of the Constitution might be proposed. 

The Recommendation may be submitted to the cantons with a view to ‘their 
giving effect to it by cantonal legislation. This procedure is difficult in practice 
since the cantons are under no obligation to take any action ; and it would be far 
from easy to obtain any common or uniform procedure in the various cantons.* 


The development of Swiss constitutional law and the extension 
of Federal powers have, in fact, been advanced by several partial 
revisions of the Constitution since 1874. For example, the people 
and the cantons introduced the right of popular initiative into the 
Constitution by the partial revision of 5 July 1891 ; and as already 
mentioned, have incorporated Article 89 (4) into the Constitution, 





1 Idem, 1926, Vol. I, pp. 853 et seq. 
* Idem, Vol. V, No. 51, 15 Dec. 1920, p. 456. 
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providing that international treaties concluded for an unspecified 
period or for more than fifteen years are subject to acceptance or 
rejection by the people upon the demand of 30,000 citizens entitled 
to vote or eight cantons. 

Finally, by adopting on 5 and 6 July 1947 the revised Article 34 ter 
of the Constitution, the Swiss people and cantons gave the Confede- 
ration the most extensive powers with regard to the protection of 
workers. 

It is always possible to adapt the Federal Constitution to the 
needs of the times by partial revision ; though this can only be done 
when certain political conditions are assured. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above leads us to the following conclusions : 


(1) The recent adoption by the Swiss people and cantons of the 
new constitutional articles relating to economic affairs, especially 
Article 34 ter quoted above, brings the whole subject of labour 
protection within the competence of the Confederation. The whole 
problem discussed in this article is therefore solved, except for a 
few questions of a formal character and the possibility of the cantons 
legislating within the limits of their competence when Federal 
competence is not exclusive. 

(2) In Switzerland, power to amend the Constitution belongs to 
the people and the cantons, which exercise this power through the 
popular vote on all proposed revisions of the Constitution (refe- 
rendum ), and have also the right to propose amendments themselves 
(initiative ). 

(3) The legislative power belongs to the Federal Assembly, 
subject to the popular referendum ; it is exceptional for the Federal 
Council to have legislative power. 

(4) The formal power to ratify treaties with the authorisation of 
the Federal Assembly belongs to the Government or Federal Council. 


(5) The ratification of an international treaty. by the competent 
authorities of the Confederation, and the promulgation of such 
treaty, incorporate it into Federal law. 


(6) International treaties concluded for an unspecified period, or 
for more than fifteen years, are subject to acceptance or rejection 
by the people upon the demand of 30,000 citizens entitled to vote 
or eight cantons. 

(7) In view of the considerations set out above, it will be seen 
that under the Swiss Constitution there has never been any hard 
and fast division of powers between the Confederation and the 
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cantons on matters concerning the International Labour Conference 
and likely to be the subject of Conventions and Recommendations ; 
and, since the Swiss Federal Constitution thus sets no express limi- 
tation on the powers of the Confederation with respect to questions 
concerning the International Labour Organisation, any lack of 
power on the part of the Confederation to give effect to particular 
decisions of the Conference in the form of Recommendations and 
Conventions will always be a relative lack of power, in all probability 
only temporary, as is indicated by the popular vote of 5 and 6 
July 1947. 


(8) Theoretically speaking, even before the adoption of the new 
Article 34'ter of the Constitution, the Swiss Confederation could 
have given its adherence to most of the Conventions adopted by 
the International Labour Conference without the Chambers and 
Government thereby violating the Constitution, since ratification 
would incorporate the terms of the Convention into Federal law. 
In the case of Recommendations, on the other hand, as long as no 
Federal powers existed, only a revision of the Constitution could 
have extended Federal competence. 


(9) The theoretically unlimited powers of the Confederation as 
regards Conventions have, nevertheless, proved limited whenever 
the Constitution and the law had not yet established Federal com- 
petence and whenever the Confederation had thus no direct means 


of enforcing the decisions of the International Labour Conference. 
The popular referendum particularly imposes a check, even when the 
constitutional powers of the Confederation may appear established. 


(10) It would be taking an over-simplified view of the constitu- 
tional and political life of a people to consider that under Swiss 
public law the Confederation could assume additional powers to 
itself by virtue of its right to ratify treaties. The Swiss Confederation 
can never take over new legislative powers against the clearly 
expressed wishes of the sovereign people and cantons. Its powers 
are based on this sovereign will, which finds expression in the 
popular vote. However great the flexibility and vitality of its 
legal authority, the Confederation, before committing itself, needs 
to be assured of its legislative competence ; not so much in opposition 
to the exclusive competence ‘of the cantons as to a contrary decision 
by public opinion in the cantons and the Confederation as expressed 
by popular vote. Such a contrary decision would make all measures 
to apply the treaty impossible. 

By reason of the federal character of the Constitution, not only 
in the form of its institutions but in its historical and administrative 
evolution, the Confederation therefore considers that it is not jus- 
tified in extending its powers to a subject hitherto reserved to the 
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cantons without the previous consent of the people and the said 
cantons. It would hardly be in accordance with the political tradi- 
tion of the country to infer that by not demanding a referendum 
under Article 89, paragraph 4, of the Constitution, the people and 
the cantons had given their tacit approval to an extension of Federal 
power by means of a treaty ; and the same objection would apply 
to an extension of powers by treaties not subject to the referendum. 

These considerations explain the course followed by the Swiss 
Confederation in its relations with the International Labour Organ- 
isation ; Conventions have been ratified whenever the constitutional 
powers of the Confederation were well established and when executive 
measures already adopted made resort to a referendum extremely 


unlikely. 


(11) The democratic and federative Constitution of the Swiss 
Confederation in fact makes the Swiss people and cantons the 
sovereign judges of the division of powers between the Confederation 
and the cantons, and makes even the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution itself subject to revision at any time : the Confederation 
could not accept the risk of not being able to apply a Convention it 
had ratified owing to the impossibility of obtaining the consent of 
the people or the cantons to the constitutional or legislative measures 
necessary to apply the Convention. If they were not consulted at 
the proper time, the people and the cantons could at any time 
reaffirm their sovereignty by means of a popular vote. 

The Confederation is only willing to accept an international 
commitment when its competence is well established in relation to 
the sovereign people and cantons, and when the content of the 
Convention is already incorporated in Federal law. 

Constitutional Federal powers for the protection of workers are 
so wide since the popular vote of 5 and 6 July 1947 and the adoption 
of the new Article 34 ter of the Constitution, that the only problem 
to be solved by the competent bodies of the Confederation in future 
is the application of the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference. The questions of competence have been decided by the 
people and the cantons in favour of the Confederation. 
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The Importance of Medical Statistics 
in Social Insurance 


by 


Dr. Norbert Marx 


Chief of the Medical Statistics Service of the Central Social Security 
Fund for the Paris Area 


The purpose of the following article, which describes the methods 
used and the results obtained by the Medical Statistics Service in Paris, 
is to draw attention to the help that medical statistics can furnish towards 
the rational solution of social security problems, particularly in a 
health service. 

The problem of ensuring efficiency and economy in the adminis- 
tration of sickness insurance funds, so that the best possible resulis 
may be obtained from available resources for protecting the health of 
workers, is as old as compulsory sickness insurance itself, and has 
received the attention of the International Labour Organisation over 
many years. Thus in May 1933 a mixed committee of experts, set up 
jointly by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office to study the best methods of protecting 
public health in times of depression, stated in its report that scientific 
measures were necessary to secure the fullest possible efficiency for the 
medical services of sickness insurance schemes, more particularly by 
the choice of the most economical and at the same time most effective 
measures ; in 1938 the Office published a report on the economical 
administration of health insurance benefits. 





1 Economical Administration of Health Insurance Benefits, 1.L.0. Studies and 
Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 15 (Geneva, 1938). 
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Dr. Marx, who has been head of the Paris service for ten years, has 
expressed a keen desire to see an international medical statistics service 
established, through which the experience of the services of individual 
countries may be pooled; he invites social security funds that are 
interested to establish contact with him. 


EDICAL statistics can provide a rational solution to many 
problems arising in social security. It will be shown that by 
taking the diseased person and his diseases as the starting point, the 
present empirical method of administering social insurance benefits 
ean be replaced by scientific methods. For example, it is possible to 
establish (a) the comparative frequency of a given disease in rel- 
ation to the total number of cases dealt with and (bd) its average 
duration ; it is then possible to draw up a scale of diseases considered 
from the points of view of frequency and duration. 

Furthermore, social security, which is becoming every day more 
and more a part of daily life, can perform other useful functions through 
a medical statistics service. The large amount of material regularly 
accumulated by sickness funds, touching every aspect of the life 
of the insured (disease, maternity, occupational accidents, prolonged 
sickness and invalidity, to mention only the most important) should 
in the interests of the country concerned be analysed and classified. 
One immediate advantage of such classification is that to the trained 
observer who has access to the wealth of material with which statis- 
tics are concerned, new perspectives are opened up, and hitherto 
unsuspected relationships revealed—for example, the relation between 
certain diseases and certain occupations. 


STATISTICS OF ORIENTATION 


By this is meant statistics based on the following information only : 
(a) Sex. 
(b) Year and month of birth. 


(ec) Family status: whether married, divorced, separated, or 
widow(er). 


(d) Status with regard to the fund: whether insured, or the 
husband, wife, child, father, mother, relative by blood, or relative 
by marriage of the insured. 


(e) First medical report. 
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| 
Men Women 
Status cree 
Paris Clermont-Ferrand Paris | Clermont-Ferrand 
per 1,000 cases 
ae = — 
Insured per- 
OGMB 2. s 0 973.6 936.1 928.4 | 891.7 
| Husbands or 
| wives... 2.5 14.0 51.0 | 85.9 
| Children .. 23.5 49.9 206 | 22.4 
| Parents. .. 0.4 oo — - 
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(f) Number(s) of disease(s), using the International Lists of 
Causes of Death (1938), enlarged for the needs of the service. 


(g) Whether or not there has been cessation of work. 


(h) Medical details: doctor giving treatment, hospital, dispensary, 
sanatorium, ete. 


(i) Occupation. 


(j) Where living: if in Paris, arrondissement to be given; other 
localities according to the official French Geographical Code of 
General Statistics. 

These data give the general picture and show the action to be 
taken. 

Diseased persons are first classified according to sex ; each sex 
is then classified according to status in the Fund, using the informa- 
tion under (a) and (d) above. 

Below are given the results of a comparative study for two 
regions of France, Paris and Clermont-Ferrand, using these data. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF DISEASED PERSONS ACCORDING TO SEX 








| Men Women Total 
| 


| per 1,000 cases 





a a a ae cr 426.4 573.6 1,000 

















| Clermont-Ferrand ....... 453.9 546.1 1,000 





TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF DISEASED PERSONS ACCORDING TO 
STATUS IN THE FUND 
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It would appear from this comparison that women’s work is less 
widespread in the provinces. But to decide this question definitely 
it would be necessary to compare the distribution of age groups of 
the two sexes in Paris and in the provinces. 


Classification according to the First Medical Report 


The first medical report gives the date when the presence of a 
disease was first established by a doctor. This date is one of the 
most important bases of all medical statistics, for the following 
reasons : 

(i) It enables a disease to be localised in time (month of the year) 
and also shows seasonal variations ; 

(ii) It establishes the connection between several diseases in one 
individual ; 

(iii) It establishes, among several diseases, the disease on account 
of which the person came into morbidity statistics ; 

(iv) It shows, for administrative purposes, the lapse of time 
between the first medical confirmation and the date on which the 
disease was brought to the knowledge of the Fund ; 

(v) All calculations of the average duration of a disease and its 
cost are based on this first medical confirmation. 


Distribution according to Five-Year Age Groups 


Having thus defined a case of disease by the first medical report, 
we can proceed to the distribution of diseased persons according 
to age. If we know on the one hand the distribution according to 
age of all insured persons, separated according to sex, and on the 
other hand the distribution according to age of diseased persons, 
we are in a position to calculate an index of morbidity for each age 
group. If the results of this calculation are tabulated, it is found 
that morbidity among men is highest between the ages of 40 and 44 
and among women between the ages of 20 and 24. This observation, 
which would logically be expected (because of the influence on 
women’s health of the period of genital activity) leads to the 
important principle that in order to obtain, in medical statistics, 
complete comparability for the two sexes, i.e., to ensure that the 
statistics are valid for both sexes, all diseases peculiar to one sex 
must be ignored. 

A few figures will at once show the necessity for this distinction. 
If diseases peculiar to one sex are included, evolutive pulmonary 





1 Amongst men, diseases of the genital organs number about 15.2 per thousand 
cases. Amo women, gynaecological diseases and disorders connected with 
pregnancy and abortion total as many as 267.3 per 1,000 cases. 
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tuberculosis figures for men are 61.0, and for women 29.2 per 1,000 
cases. After deducting diseases peculiar to one sex, the remaining 
diseases, which are common to the two sexes, will take their proper 
place in the scale. The figures are then 62.0 for men, 39.9 for women. 


Morbidity Statistics Proper 


The principal difference between morbidity statistics and mor- 
tality statistics is that the former are concerned with living persons 
and are continuously changing, whereas the latter are concerned 
with accomplished facts. Thus a person who has angina today may 
have nephritis or infectious articular rheumatism in a week’s time. 
Also the same person may have at the time of the first medical report 
several diseases which are independent of one another. Finally there 
is a third difficulty of capital importance in morbidity statistics, 
namely change of diagnosis. A person may, for example, have at 
the first examination gastric trouble which proves later to be the 
symptom of an ulcer or cancer of the stomach, or the manifestation 
of a tabes. 

The medical statistician dealing with morbidity statistics must 
therefore always be referring back to the notes of his medical service 
to make corrections as changes occur. For maximum exactitude 
there must be a time lag between the writing of the note and the 
utilisation of the note as statistical material. 

To take account of these possible changes, a system of classifica- 
tion has been adopted according to number of diseases and the 
connections between the diseases, always starting with the first 
medical report. Thus diseased persons are classified according to 
whether they have one or more than one disease, and there are 
further classifications of those with : 


(A) two or more diseases which are independent of one another 
(concomitant diseases) ; 

(B) one or several consecutive diseases ; 

(C) one or several diseases present ; 

(D) aggravating diseases ; 


(E) mixed combinations of diseases, i.e., three or more diseases, 
of which one or several are either concomitant or consecutive. 


The International List of Causes of Death (1938) is used, enlarged 
according to necessity by the addition of sub-groups which are 
referred to by letters ; the two hundred numbers of the International 
List are carefully adhered to. 

Example of (A) concomitant diseases: acute bronchitis and 
blennorrhagia, 1064 and 25a. 
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Example of (B) consecutive diseases : blennorrhagia followed 
by orchitis 25 a/138 (read 25a stroke 138), or with two consecutive 
diseases : blennorrhagia followed by orchitis and infectious articular 
rheumatism 25 a/138/58 d. 


Example of (C) present diseases. Let us take this same person 
who ten years ago had blennorrhagia, bringing in its train stricture of 
the urethra (136 a/25a (read 136 a underlined stroke 25a). The same 
person with two diseases at the present moment based on the blen- 
norrhagia of ten years ago may now have stricture of the urethra and 
chronic prostatitis, 136 a/137 b/25 a. 





Examples (B) and (C) show the importance of the date of the 
first medical report in classifying several diseases in one person. 
For this reason we do not agree with the system of taking as the base 
the legal year for classifying several diseases in the same person, 
but prefer to start from the exact date of the beginning of each 
disease when it is first confirmed by a doctor. If there is found, for 
example, in the same individual in the course of one year angina 
115 b, blennorrhagia 25a and infectious articular rheumatism 58 d, it 
is possible for the person to have the angina 115 b in January, blen- 
norrhagia 25a in February, and acute articular rheumatism 58 d in 
October. This is a case of three independent diseases. 

But the same individual may have angina in January, followed 
immediately by infectious articular rheumatism (consecutive disease 
115 6/58 d) and he may contract blennorrhagia 25a in August. He 
may on the other hand have blennorrhagia first, followed by infec- 
tious articular rheumatism 25a@/58d and then have angina after 
several months. 

However, in this article we wish to draw attention particularly 
to the importance in social security of the correct classification of 
several diseases. 


Example of (D) aggravating diseases: a pregnant woman with 
primary syphilis 145/30 db. 


Example of (E) mixed diseases: there are two sub-groups: E, 
with consecutive diseases, e.g. (i) acute bronchitis and (ii) blennor- 
rhagia followed by orchitis—(i) 106a@ and (ii) 254/138; and E, with 
present diseases, e.g. (i) acute bronchitis and (ii) stricture of the 
urethra resulting from blennorrhagia—(i) 106a@ and (ii) 136 a/25a. 


This classification will serve as a basis for statistics in depth, 
which are concerned with the calculation of the cost and duration of 
diseases. 

The following two tables will give an idea of the comparative 
frequency of combinations of diseases in relation to the total number 
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of cases. It appears that in the case of men 742.7 per 1,000 cases 
of disease and in the case of women 682.5 are suffering from one 


disease only. 


TABLE III. CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASED PERSONS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF DISEASES 


(figures denote number per thousand cases ) 





















































Persons suffering 
| Men from diseases common Women 
| to both sexes 
| 
| Number ae l 
| ; Total cases} Di c to Diseases | Total cases 
| of diseases (no distinc-| peculiar to both sexes peculiar to |(no distine- 
tion of men calcu- * _| women cal tion of 
—- — a —- > a 
peculiar rately for " parately for| peculiar 

| to men) | each group Men | Women each group | to women) 
| ! 
} 1 742.7 9.2 747.4 733.6 212.4 682.5 
} 
ye 
2 213.2 31.2 209.7 214.5 371.2 249.9 
& 1 aioe 
| 3 38.3 41.3 37.3 42.9 427.6 54.9 
ae 
4 4.9 64.5 4.7 7.3 | 494.7 10.7 
| 
5 0.7 = 0.7 1.2 384.6 } 1.4 
| — - 

6 0.2 a 0.2 —_ | 1,000.0 * 0.1 
| 7 _ — — 0.5 250.0 } 0.5 
= —=- 
| Total. . . | 1,000.0 | 15.2 | 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 | 267.8 | 1,000.0 























P 1 The total number of cases recorded is too small for significance to be attached to these 
igures. 


This classification of several diseases in the same individual 
allows the evolution of a disease to be followed. The percentage 
of consecutive diseases relative to the total number of primary 
diseases of a given disease gives an index number for the gravity 
of this disease. Take for example angina followed by infectious 
articular rheumatism or nephritis. In the course of years certain 
variations are seen in the percentage of consecutive diseases relative 
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TABLE IV. CLASSIFICATION OF DISEASED PERSONS ACCORDING TO 
COMBINATIONS OF DISEASES 


(figures denote number per thousand cases) 






























































| 
Cyseene enticing 
Men an Women 
to both sexes 
Comniyeies Disea: Di Diseas 
diseases peculiar to both sexes peculiar 
to men to women 
Total (calculated calculated| Total 
cases separately separately; cases 
for each for each 
combina- Men Women | eombina- 
tion tion 
(I) One disease 742.7 9.2 747.4 733.6 212.4 682.5 
(II) Two or more dis- 
eases | 
(A) Concomitant 75.6 | 35.6 74.0 73.3 | 885.4 87.4 | 
(B) Consecutive 144.9 31.7 142.5 147.9 365.9 171.1 
(C) Present 19.5 | 24.3 19.3 21.1 | 402.6 25.9 | 
(D) Aggravating — — oo -= 1,000.0 2.0 
(E) Mixed com- 
binations | 
(E,) with con- 
secutive 
diseases 15.8 50.0 15.3 21.7 417.4 27.1 | 
(E,) with 
present 
diseases 1.5 —- 1.5 2.4 555.6 4.0 | 
Total 1,000.0 15.2 1,000.0 | 1,000.0 267.3 | 1,000.0 

















to the total number of primary diseases. This percentage shows the 
gravity of the angina, which itself is possibly dependent on external 
factors such as temperature, humidity, atmospheric pressure, 
insulation, ete. 

Inversely, present diseases are the consequences of previous 
diseases. These previous diseases, if they had been treated early 
and rationally, could in some cases have been cured without leaving 
permanent ill effects. Keeping a log of them is instructive, as it 
indicates the efficacity of the treatment and makes possible a long- 
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term evaluation of the preventive efforts of social security. An 
example is mitral insufficiency following infectious articular rheuma- 
tism 92 5/58d or stricture of the urethra following gonococcus 
136 a/25 a. Mixed combinations of diseases are in practice made 
up of two concomitant diseases, one of which is followed by a con- 
secutive disease, for example acute bronchitis and blennorrhagia 
and salpingitis (106a@ and 25.4/139a) or a combination with a 
present disease, ¢.g., acute bronchitis and stricture of the urethra 
following blennorrhagia (106 a and 136 a/25 a). 

It is to be noted that only 25 per cent. of all diseases confirmed 
are above the average in numerical incidence and that these 25 
per cent. of diseases account for 75 per cent. of all cases of disease 
recorded. 


Other Classifications 


With the help of the data provided by the statistics of orien- 
tation, other useful classifications are possible. 

We have noted the occupations of the insured. The abundance 
of material may reveal unsuspected connections between certain 
occupations and certain diseases. The technique is relatively simple 
with calculating machines, by means of which we can classify for 
example all cases of gastric ulcers and at the same time see the 
occupations of the persons concerned ; or the diseased persons may 
be classified according to occupation and it will be seen which 
diseases are most prevalent in a given occupation. } 

The classification of diseased persons according to the locality 
in which they live (in Paris according to arrondissement) is also 
socially important. 

Family status (married or unmarried, etc.) is of interest in connec- 
tion with infectious diseases (such as tuberculosis and venereal 
disease) and with abortion and pregnancy. 

The other data, e.g., whether the diseased person has ceased to 
work, medical details, etc., are of special interest for statistics in 
depth. 


STATISTICS IN DEPTH 


Statistics in depth embrace all aspects of a disease or a group 
of diseases, and are thus, from the point of view of the administra- 
tion of social security schemes, the most important branch of medical 


?The possibilities of tracing occupational diseases by means of statistical 
ee has been the subject of a study by the International Labour Office. 
See I.L.O. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 16, Statistical Methods for 
Measuring Occupational Morbidity and Mortality (Geneva, 1930). 
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statistics ; whereas for statistics of orientation only the medical 
slips and memoranda which provide the above-mentioned data 
are used, for studies in depth use is also made of the pay sheets, 
which give information on the duration of the treatment from the 
time of the first medical report, and on medical care, pharmacy 
and everything else paid for under the social security scheme. 


Duration of Treatment 


The duration of treatment as far as the administration is con- 
cerned includes (a) the days when the person is under treatment 
but is not incapacitated from work, (b) the days when he is incapa- 
citated from work, (c) days of hospitalisation. Medical care includes 
consultations, visits and medical reports. Pharmacy includes 
expenses incurred in carrying out prescriptions. 

Material is grouped under three headings, according to whether 
or not the patient has to stop work and whether he has to go into 


hospital. 


Treatment not involving Cessation of Work. 


Under this heading there are only two factors giving rise to 
payments: (a) medical care and (b) pharmacy. The table below 
shows the distribution of the medical and pharmaceutical costs 
incurred in the treatment of several gynaecological diseases which 
did not involve cessation of work. 4 


TABLE V. COMPARATIVE COSTS IN TREATMENT NOT INVOLVING 
CESSATION OF WORK 





Name and number of disease Medical costs or" ee 





Salpingitis 139a 710.11 | 289.89 
Metritis 139) 650.67 849.33 


Diseases of the ovaries, especially 
disorders connected with the 
menopause 139 a (endocrinic). 484.20 515.80 1,000.00 

















1 The high pharmaceutical costs incurred in the treatment of diseases of the ovaries is to 
be noted. These diseases are often not well defined. 


The duration of treatment is here of only scientific interest, as 
the patient is not put on half-pay. The duration of the disease 
is counted from the first medical confirmation of the disease until 
the completion of the last sickness chart. 





_ 1} These results are taken from a publication of 1938. Owing to present monetary 
instability, the costs are shown in units totalling 1,000 
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By keeping these records, (a) a general indication is obtained 
of the duration of treatment for different diseases ; (b) the calcula- 
tion of the cost of a disease shows the varying proportions between 
medical costs and pharmaceutical costs; (c) the total cost and 
the above-mentioned variations will show whether a treatment is 
economic and efficacious. 

Reproduced below is a chart (table VI) showing the relation 
between duration (expressed in 7-day weeks) and cost of treatment 
(expressed in hundreds of units of a decimal-based currency) in 
the treatment of a disease which entails neither cessation of work 
nor hospitalisation. 

For lack of space only the top left-hand part of the chart is 
here reproduced. On the original, each person receiving treatment 
was represented by a dot in the space corresponding to his case. 
The dots are replaced here by the number of persons receiving 
treatment. 


FIRST PART OF TABLE VI 
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In the bottom right-hand part of the chart, shown below, are 
marked the averages and percentages corresponding to the gross 
figures for the number of persons receiving treatment, the duration, 
and the costs ; the figures relate to the top right-hand part of the 
chart, which cannot be reproduced here owing to lack of space. 
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The averages and percentages reproduced below thus have no 
connection with the part of the chart reproduced above. The 
averages of duration and cost for each group do not need any 
explanation. The percentages show the proportional share, of 
each group of persons undergoing treatment, of the number of 
days, and of the cost, in relation to the total number of persons, 
days and costs. 


SECOND PART OF TABLE VI 
























































Per cent. 
0 0 0 0 118.5 921.50| 0.7 | 14 | 1.9 
0 0 0 1 147.2 | 1,05040| 18 | 44 | 5.5 
0 1 0 0 177.0 | 1,164.50] 0.7 | 21 | 24 
0 0 0 0 132.0 | 1,218.50| 0.7 | 16 | 2.5 
Average a a 
185.0 | 192.0 | 0 204 | duration = e 
per group E . 
g 8. 
722.83 | 909.00} © | 1,088.00 | Average cost & 
i=} 
eo 
| & 
1.1 | 0.7 0 0.4 Percentage of $ | & 

: persons under 5 . a. 
r= & | 8 
S\34| 2.8 0 1.2 Percentage of days bo 
ee al 
a & 

2.3 1.9 0 1.1 Percentage of costs 


























By putting a dot for each case in the appropriate spaces for 
cost and duration, we see that those dots which are almost equi- 
distant for each factor (cost and duration) form a large band stretch- 
ing from the top left-hand corner to the bottom right hand. All the 
dots above and to the right of the cluster of dots will denote cases 
which require long treatment but in which costs are not high. 
Dots below and to the left of the band will denote cases with heavy 
medical and pharmaceutical costs but which do not require long 
treatment. 
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Treatment involving Cessation of Work. 


When the patient has to cease working, costs will include half- 
pay during the period of cessation of work in addition to medical 
and pharmaceutical costs. In morbidity statistics a distinction 
must be made between the time when the patient continues to 
work during treatment and the time when he is off work. Morbidity 
statistics or, in a wider sense, medical statistics, will have in this 
respect a very interesting problem to solve for social security, 
namely to find the rational proportion between the number of days 
on which the patient is incapacitated from work during treatment 
and the number of days he can work while being treated. 

The following table shows the relation between medical costs, 
pharmaceutical costs and half-pay. 


TABLE VII. COMPARATIVE COSTS IN TREATMENT INVOLVING 
CESSATION OF WORK 


(total cost = 1,000 units) 




















| | | 
h ai Medical | Pharmaceu- 
| Name and of a | tical pet Half-pay ' Total 
ail ae) Ve 
Salpingitis 189a. ....... 233.28 162.57 | 604.15 1,000.00 
Deetems 2905. 0 1 ttt ts 213.84 182.24 603.92 1,000.00 
Diseases of the ovaries, particu- 
larly disorders of the menopause 
139 a (endocrinic) . ..... 184.34 198.87 616.79 | 1,000.00 
| 











1 The fact that half-pay accounts for 60 per cent. of all costs shows the importance of the 
time factor 


Treatment involving Cessation of Work and Hospitalisation. 


When there is cessation of work and hospitalisation, four factors 
contribute to the cost of treatment, namely medical care, pharma- 
ceutical care, half-pay while the patient is not working, and hospital 
expenses. 

The different stages of the treatment—treatment while the 
patient continues work, treatment while the patient is off work, 
and treatment in hospital—will follow in different order in different 
cases. There are six possibilities, of which the following are the 
three most frequent. 


(a) Treatment begun without cessation of work, followed by 
cessation of work and hospitalisation. 
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(b) Treatment with cessation of work, then a period in hospital 
followed by a rest period either at home or in an institution (equi- 
valent to a second hospitalisation) and finally continued treatment 
while the patient is at work. 


(c) Immediate hospitalisation, then a rest period in an institu- 
tion, followed by treatment at home with cessation of work, work 
being then taken up while treatment is continued. 


These various facts set medical statistics the following problem, 
the solution of which is very important for social security. There 
are certain diseases which can be cured either by conservative 
treatment or by surgical operation. It is for medical statistics to 
determine, through its abundant documentation, the approximate 
date on which, if a cure has not already been obtained by skilful 
conservative treatment, continued treatment is socially unjustifiable. 

It is true that a sick person cannot be compelled to undergo 
a surgical operation without his consent, but on the other hand 
social security, which is administering public money, cannot be 
compelled to pay for treatment which is demonstrably ineffective. 

The following table shows the distribution of costs when the 
patient is sent to hospital. 


TABLE VIII. COMPARATIVE COSTS IN TREATMENT INVOLVING 
CESSATION OF WORK AND HOSPITALISATION 


(total cost = 1,000 units) 





Name and number Medical |Pharmaceu- ” | Hospitali- 
of disease | costs tical costs Half-pay sation 


I | 





Salpingitis 193 a. . . 112.06 57.41 354.25 476.28 


Metritis 139b. . . . 140.08 83.02 350.75 426.15 





Diseases of the ovaries, 
particularly disorders 
of the menopause 
139 a (endocrinic). . 




















Tables V, VII and VIII show that when the patient stops work, 
the provision of half-pay accounts for more than half the cost of 
the case, and that if the patient is sent to hospital, hospital charges 
are a more costly factor than half-pay. 

Finally, the table below gives the general costs for all cases of 
women suffering from the same disease, whether or not treatment 
involved cessation of work or hospitalisation. 
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TABLE IX. COMPARATIVE COSTS IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL WOMEN 
PATIENTS 





[ Name and number Pharmaceu- 
of disease tical costs 


Hospitalis- 7 


Half-pay oiien Total 








7 
| 
| 


Salpingitis 1389a .. 135.15 448.05 184.41 1,000.00 





Metritis 189d. . . . 214.07 418.09 49.25 | 1,000.00 


| 

| | 
Diseases of the ovaries, 
particularly disorders 
of the menopause | | 
189 a (endocrinic). . 271.16 | 426.30 | 47.26 1,000.00 


me i . Sela awe 

















The study of statistics gives us two fundamental laws for social 
security. By taking a fixed number of diseased persons, adding 
together the costs incurred in each case and then dividing this 
amount by the number of cases, we get the average cost. By grouping 
the cases above and below this average according to the cost of 
treatment we find that: 


(i) Two thirds of the cases cost less than the average ; 


| 
Below Above 
the average 





Name and number of disease 











Salpingitis 139 a 648 
Metritis 139 b 665 


Diseases of the ovaries 139 a 
(endocrinic) 680 

















(ii) The total cost of cases costing less than the average amounts 
to only one quarter of the total cost of all cases. 


As a practical application of the work of the statistics service, 
the Paris Central Primary Fund introduced in 1938 a system of 
financial checking. If the medical form of a person suffering from 
a disease of which the average cost has been calculated passes 
through the Medical Statistical Service, the service forwards the 
file, with the number of the disease and its average cost, to the 
cashier. The cashier must then, if the average cost has already been 
exceeded, send the patient, every time that a payment is claimed, 
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to the medical control in order to ensure that the most rational 


and efficacious treatment is given. 
The study of the time factor in the treatment of a disease, the 


technique of which we have attempted to describe above, is in 


times of monetary instability the only means by which a social 
security fund can judge the efficacity and efficiency of the treat- 


ment given. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Medical statistics, taking the diseased person with his diseases 
as a starting point, provide the only means, in a scientific organis- 
ation of social security, of determining benefits and treatment 
for the individual case on a rational basis, and of improving 
efficiency. . 

The aim of a medical statistical service is first to collect the 
material and classify it and then draw conclusions. The method 
used by the Paris Central Primary Fund has been briefly described 
in the classification of several diseases in the same individual, a 
method which in the experience of the Fund accounts for all com- 
binations of diseases which can be foreseen. 

Morbidity statistics show the diseases which are most common 

and enable an order of precedence to be worked out in the problems 
to be studied. 
: The medical statistics branch of the social security service is 
the only body which is in a position to group together all data 
giving information on the health situation of the working population 
and, starting from confirmed facts, enable comparisons to be made 
between different regions of the country, showing the research to 
be undertaken. 

It may be useful to indicate here the time lapses necessary, in 
developing a medical statistical service, before proceeding to the 
calculation of statistics in depth. In the first year, basic material 
will be compiled and a study made of the frequency of the different 
diseases. In the second year the accumulation of basic material 
will continue, but a beginning can be made on studies in depth 
for diseases of short duration, ¢.g., abortion, appendicitis, etc. 
From the third year sufficient time will have elapsed between the 
first medical report and the presumed cure of every disease to study 
diseases of longer duration, such as gynecological disorders, rheuma- 
tism, ete. Thus from the third year a complete medical statistical 
service can be functioning. At the same time seasonal variations 
may begin to be observed. 
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MEDICAL STATISTICS IN SOCIAL INSURANCE 


MEDICAL STATISTICS AT THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


The technique of medical statistics is already sufficiently advanced 
as an instrument of research for the consideration of its use at the 
international level. 

The French Medical Statistics Service wishes to invite other 
social security bodies outside France to co-operate internationally ; 
in the co-ordination of common effort, the technique and expe- 
rience of the French service will be entirely at their disposal. 
The ten basic indications listed above as the basis of statistics 
of orientation, which are indispensable to the normal functioning 
of a sickness fund, are at the disposal of every social security body. 
A medical statistics service for social security bodies should be set 
up without delay, on at least a continental scale. There should be 
no postponement on the grounds of real or imaginary difficulties 
in getting the services to work together; what is important is the 
great deal that national social security services have in common 
and the ties uniting them in their work of health reconstruction. 
Any hesitation in taking this step puts us in the position of the 
peasant in the fable who instead of boldly crossing the river wished 
to wait until all the water had flowed away. In the hope that action 
will be taken, a few practical suggestions are put forward : 


(i) The report sheets are made out separately for each sex. 
Children, husbands or wives are entered according to their own 
sex and not the sex of the insured person. 


(ii) The disease is entered in clear, preferably with its scientific 
name in Latin, e.g., pleuritis sicca for pleuritis, pleuritis serofibrinosa 
for serofibrinous pleurisy, appendicitis acuta for acute appendicitis. 
It is important to write the diseases in clear, as in order to ensure 
uniformity, the classification of diseases must be centralised and 
carried out, under the direction of a single medical statistician, 
by doctors who are attached to the medical statistical service 
exclusively for these duties. If theoretically a single disease can be 
correctly classified by non-doctors, the correct classification of 
several diseases in the same individual entered on the same 
medical report, i.e. confirmed on the same date, requires profound 
medical knowledge. As has been shown above, about 30 per cent. 
of all diseased persons have at least two diseases, which may be 
interrelated in various ways. Only by strict obedience to the 
technique of classification can complete comparability in morbidity 
statistics be attained. A centralised medical statistics service 
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can apply strict rules for the classification of diagnoses coming from 
different generations of doctors practising simultaneously and can 
thus preserve the necessary uniformity of classification. 


(iii) The diagnosis must be entered on the record sheets by the 
medical statistics service, but the other details (status in the fund, 
family status, and medical details) can be entered before the record 
sheets are sent in. 


(iv) The only remaining difficulty is the classification of occupa- 
tions. This should preferably be done according to the system of 
the country concerned, before the report sheets are sent in, by the 
sickness funds themselves, as they know best exactly what is meant 
by the name of an occupation. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Home Aides Services 


By Home Aides Service is meant the provision of domestic help 
to households in cases of hardship or emergency. It is a new form of 
domestic service which has been developed under various names during 
recent years in a number of countries to meet the difficulties arising 
from the shortage of domestic workers and the hardships to households 
resulting from war conditions. 

Most of the schemes now being developed are organised or controlled 
by public authorities and are financed or subsidised by the State or 
by local authorities. Home aides thus tend to become a new type of 
welfare public servant. In fact, some schemes provide for the treatment 
of home aides as public employees. Their placement is effected through 
public offices or recognised agencies, and they are employed under 
standard conditions of work in respect of wages, hours of work, holidays 
with pay, sickness leave, etc. Wage standards are in some countries 
directly related to training and experience. In a number of countries 
Home Aides Services are included in social security benefits. 

The significance of these developments for domestic workers in 
general has been realised by the I.L.0. Correspondence Committee 
on Women’s Work. At its meeting in July 1946 the Committee gave 
special attention to the development of Home Aides Services under 
public authority and the possible influence of such institutions upon 
the standards of work and status of domestic service as a whole’, and 
suggested that the International Labour Office should undertake a 
study of legislation and practice concerning home aides for possible 
future action. In the following pages a preliminary survey is given 
of the situation in certain countries ; proposals for the establishment 
of such services have also been put forward in other countries, such as 
France? and in the Netherlands *, where private associations have for 





International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 203. 

* Assemblée Nationale Constituante, 1946: Proposition de loi fixant le statut 
des travailleuses familiales, No. 273 (15 Jan. 1946), referred to the Labour and 
Social Security Board. 

* See Social Zekerheid, by Dr. A.A. VAN Ruisn (Amsterdam, 1946). The Report 
of the Committee of which Dr. Van Rhijn was chairman, and which was entrusted 
in 1943 by the Netherlands Ministry of Social Affairs to make recommendations 
regarding a new scheme of social security, pro the institution of domestic 
assistance to housewives unable to carry on their tasks on account of sickness or 
childbirth. Private associations would provide such assistance under the control 
of the State and would be subsidised from public funds. 
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many years tried to palliate the hardships arising from lack of domestic 
help in families with small means in cases of sickness or similar 
emergencies. 


Great Britain 


Extension of Home Help Service.. 


Before the war, local authorities had powers in connection with 
their maternity and child welfare arrangements to provide for the 
supply of home helps in maternity cases or when a mother with 
children under five years of age was ill. During the war, the hardships 
arising in private households owing to lack of domestic help, parti- 
cularly during periods of sickness, childbirth or other emergency, 
became an acute problem, especially when full mobilisation took 
place and, as a result, relations and friends who would in normal 
times have been available to give such domestic help were themselves 
working. In view of this situation, the powers of the local author- 
ities were extended by a Defence Regulation in November 1944! 
so that in addition to the cases falling under the maternity and child 
welfare arrangements, home helps could be supplied to households 
(1) when the mother fell sick or had to have an operation ; (2) when 
the wife was suddenly called away to her husband in hospital and 
arrangements had to be made to look after the children ; (3) when 
elderly people were infirm or one of them suddenly fell ill ; (4) when 
several members of the household were ill at the same time. 

Owing to the shortage of women workers, the growth of this 
extended service has been variable and limited ; schemes developed 
chiefly under two systems which gave the best results : (a) the local 
authority, through its health and welfare committee, itself established 
a home help service or (b) voluntary organisations, such as the 
Women’s Voluntary Service, operated such a scheme under the 
control of the local authority. 

Local authorities recovered all or part of the cost from the 
household as far as the resources of the household permitted. Local 
authorities were required to ensure that cases were properly sponsored 
either by officials of the health services or by voluntary organisations 
of standing. 

A high priority was given to the recruitment of home helps, who 
were employed and paid by the local authorities. 

The social value of the service became quite evident during the 
war, and the service has been made a feature of the social services 
of the country. The National Health Service Act? consolidated 
the scheme and extended it to enable local authorities, as a permanent 
measure, to supply domestic help for households with old or infirm 
persons or with children under five years of age, and to charge 
according to the ability of the household to pay. The powers of 
local authorities were entirely permissive. 

A survey is now being made in the country under the Ministry 
of Health of the various arrangements which have been made 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1944, No. 1313, 23 Nov. 1944. 

2 Act of 6 Nov. 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. VI, Chap. 81, Part ITI, section 29. Cf. I.L.O. : 
Legislative Series, 1946, U.K.5 and International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 
1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 142. 
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HOME AIDES SERVICES 






by the local authorities. The Ministry, recognising the importance 
of the service, is determined to approve the appointment of full-time 
organisers, even if the schemes are administered by voluntary 
groups. * 

Conditions of Work. 

As regards conditions of work, efforts have been and are being 
made in order to apply uniform standards of employment in accord- 
ance with the minimum conditions of work and wage rates established 
for institutional domestic workers. Certain conditions, it may be 
recalled, were recommended in 1943 by the Hetherington Com- 
mittee which dealt with wage rates, hours of work, overtime, work 
on holidays and holidays with pay.? One local authority has planned 
to assimilate home help workers to public servants employed by it 
and to ensure to them all the benefits provided for public employees : 
standard wage rates, overtime pay, etc. 




















New Zealand 






The Government established during the war a branch of public 
service known as the Home Aid Service, which aims at providing 
domestic assistance to families in the following cases of sickness 
or undue hardship *: 


(a) in households which include one or more children under 
twelve years of age where the mother or other woman in charge 
is wholly or partially incapacitated from undertaking her ordinary 

. domestic duties by reason of pregnancy or maternity, or by reason 
; of accident, sickness or infirmity of any kind. 

(b) when there are in a household three or more children under 
twelve years of age and any member of the household requires 
special care and attention by reason of sickness or infirmity. 

(c) when all the members of a household of an age or condition 
to help in the home are wholly or partially incapacitated from work 
by sickness or otherwise. 

(d) when lack of domestic assistance in the home is a cause of 
undue hardship. 

2 The Home Aid Service is administered by the National Employ- 
ment Service ; a Dominion Superintendent of the Home Aid Service 
has been appointed. 
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The Home Aid Service will operate broadly on the following lines : 


(1) In each centre there will be recruited as many home aids 
as may be found necessary. In each case, the initial numbers will be 
small and will be increased as the need becomes more accurately 
determined by experience and as trained personnel becomes available. 


















? Communication from the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

2 Report of the Committee on Minimum Rates of Wages and Conditions of Em- 
ployment in connection with Special Arrangements for Domestic Help. Cmd. 6481 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). See International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, 
Nos, 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 528. 

* Communication from the Department of Labour and Employment, June 1947. 
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(2) While, as far as the community is affected, all persons supplied 
by the service to assist in private homes will be known as home aids 
without any measure of differentiation in grade, it will be necessary 
for administrative purposes (and only within the service) ultimately 
to have the following grades : 


(a) Trainees, i.e., persons under training who have not reached 
certificate standard. 


(b) Certificate holders, who have qualified at a minimum level 
of competence but are not yet capable of taking over full responsibil- 
ity for household management. 


(ec) Diploma holders, who have qualified at a higher level of 
competence and who are regarded as fully capable of taking over 
full responsibility for household management. 


(d) Juniors of under eighteen years, who, although they have 
passed the trainee stage, are by reason of age suitable only for 
selected engagements within a restricted range of duties, without 
responsibilities and in approved households. 


Initially any woman of suitable type and with sufficient expe- 
rience and competence between the ages of eighteen years and fifty 
years may be accepted in the Home Aid Service as a provisional 
certificate holder. No special prior training will be required of such 
women. Standards of competence and a suitable training syllabus 
have been drawn up and those requiring any training before being 
admitted to the rank of certificate holder may then be given the 
opportunity to take such training. After careful initial selection it is 
considered that these women may be appointed as certificate holders 
at that point without such further training. 

District organisers of the Home Aid Service will be appointed to 
be located in the district employment offices. 

The charge to the household will be £4 a week if the engagement 
is for a full week or more, or 2s. per hour if the engagement is full 
time but lasts less than a week or is on a part-time basis.1_ The cost 
of fares incurred by an aid in travelling to and from work will be paid 
by the Department and will not be charged to the household. The 
salaries of home aids are paid by the Department, and the charge 
for their services is payable by the householder to the Department. 

The engagement with any household may be cancelled and the 
home aid withdrawn without prior notice in any of the following 
events : 


(a) A verified complaint regarding the treatment of the home aid. 


(b) The need to use the services of the home aid in a more 
urgent case for which no other suitably qualified aid is available. 


(c) The failure of the household to meet on the due date the 
charge made in respect of the service furnished to it, provided 
that no aid will be withdrawn while any claim by the household for 
a reduction in the charge has not been finally settled. 





1 This charge may be reduced if application is made and the financial circum- 
stances of the household warrant such relief. 
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Conditions of Work. 


Home aids will be required to work (or to hold themselves avail- 
able for work) for 40 hours each week. There will, however, require 
to be flexibility as to the actual hours of work to meet the particular 
needs of the case. Initially, however, work will be accepted and 
allocated on the basis of either 4-hour or 8-hour periods and not for 
shorter periods. The hours of work are allocated by the district 
organiser. No home aid is to be employed continuously for more 
than 4 hours without a break of at least three-quarters of an hour 
for a meal and rest ; the minimum period of employment will be 
4hours. An exception to the observance of these hours will apply in 
cases where the home aid is required to “ live in ” at the place of her 
employment. In such cases the hours of work will be arranged be- 
tween the home aid and the householder but in any case where the 
engagement is for a period of a full week or longer, at least one com- 
plete day off duty is to be granted in each 7 days. 

Under no circumstances may a home aid be allocated to a home 
under conditions which will require her to work in such home on a 
Saturday or a Sunday unless she is living in. 

Home aids will wear a suitable uniform. A badge and initial 
issue of three uniforms will be free of charge, replacements to be 
purchased from the Department and to be paid for at cost price. 

Where home aids are accommodated in hostels under the control 
of the Home Aid Service they will be required to pay such amount 
for board and lodging as may be reasonable in order to meet the cost 
of maintaining such accommodation facilities. 

Home aids are entitled to the same sick leave on full pay and the 
same paid holidays in each year as other public servants. They may, 
ewe wish, apply to contribute to the Public Service Superannuation 

und. 

The Department will accept responsibility for any injuries 
incurred by home aids which arise out of, or in the course of, their 
employment, and it is not necessary for householders to arrange for 
compensation insurance cover. 


Home Aid in the Social Security Scheme. 


Furthermore, domestic assistance is provided under specified 
conditions under the social security scheme, in cases of sickness 
in a household.’ The activities of voluntary associations providing 
such domestic assistance have been integrated in the scheme. These 
organisations, however, have to be approved by the Minister of 
Health for operating such services. Subsidies are payable to approved 
associations from the social security fund, taking into account the 
expenses incurred in providing the service as well as in training 
the home aids. Conditions for approval of an association include 
consideration by the Minister of the terms of the contract of employ- 
ment between the association and the domestic assistant. 

Conditions of employment of the domestic assistants supplied by 
approved organisations are as follows: (a) the approved association 
shall be deemed to be the employer of the domestic assistant ; 
(b) the terms of employment of the domestic assistant by the 





? Social Security (Domestic egy ne Regulations, 1944, Serial Number 
1944/178, in particular sections 7 to 11 inclusive. 
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association shall be fixed by agreement between the association 
and the assistant, and, in particular, a contract of employment 
may exist during any period before the assistant begins to work in 
any home or during intervals between periods of employment. 

On the other hand, conditions under which domestic assistance 
is provided to a household are agreed upon by the head of the 
household and the association. Employers pay according to their 
means, the fund supporting all or part of the charges, under specified 
conditions. 


Sweden 


In January 1944, a Decree which immediately became effective 
fixed the methods of organisation in Sweden of a State-subsidised 
household social service! to furnish help to families in household 
work and the care of children during the illness of the mother, 
confinement, or in like cases. A note on the provisions of the Decree 
has already appeared in the Review.? This service has now developed 
substantially. In 1946 the number of household social workers 
was 1,500, but it was expected that within three years there would 
be 3,000.% 


Denmark 


In Denmark also, an experiment in domestic assistance initiated 
during the occupation is likely to have an important effect upon the 
development of schemes of domestic assistance. 

A first step was made by private organisations which organised 
free domestic assistance for families of small means where the mother 
was sick or in other cases of emergency. The Government became 
interested in the scheme, and entered during the war into an agree- 
ment with these organisations and offered to subsidise them, under 
certain conditions, as regards the payment of the domestic assistants, 
whereas the organisations remained in charge of the administration 
of the scheme and supported administration expenses. Governmental 
subsidy to domestic help schemes is conditional on the restriction 
of such help to families of small means with one or more children 
under 15 years of age, where the housewife is sick at home or being 
treated in hospital; to single women in employment if there is a 
sick child in the home with no one to care for it, in so far as the 
mother would lose her earnings or might lose her job if she stayed 
away from her work, and to single persons who are sick. A further 
condition is that the helpers are to be employed on domestic work 
and for the care of children but not for the care of patients, and that 
the help is granted free of charge. 

Standards were established as regards hours of work and con- 
ditions of work. The scheme met with considerable success and was 
established in seventeen centres. In Copenhagen alone, there were 
400 domestic assistants in 1946. 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, 1944, No. 1, pp. 1 and 8-11. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 109. 


* Communication from the Swedish expert on the Correspondence Committee 
on Women’s Work. 
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Thus, the service, as at present in operation, is still of a philan- 
thropic nature. In order to integrate domestic assistance into the 
general framework of social services, a Bill was presented in Parlia- 
ment, which provides for the establishment of a domestic help 
service for all families and not only families of small means, in case 
of sickness or other emergency in the family. Services would not 
be free of charge, each household contributing according to its 
means. Subsidies would be granted to the schemes, the State contri- 
buting two thirds and the municipalities one third of the expenses 
arising from the operation of the services. Voluntary organisations 
offering such services would be encouraged to continue or expand 
their activities but would be subject to the control of public authority 
and should be approved by it. ? 


Australia 


Little information is yet available in the International Labour 
Office as regards a new scheme of domestic assistance established 
in New South Wales by the Government and known as the State 
Housekeeper Service for cases of sickness of the mother, confine- 
ment and other emergencies in the household. It seems, however, 
that women working under the scheme have the status of welfare 
workers. Conditions under which Government housekeepers work are 
closely supervised. They are employed on a full-time or a part-time 
basis, whichever is suitable to the employee, in view of the shortage 
of labour. 

Full-time housekeepers receive from the employer a fixed weekly 
wage (£3. 10s.) plus travelling expenses. In cases of genuine distress, 
however, a housekeeper is supplied free or for a small payment, the 
Government making up the difference in money. Permanent house- 
keepers are entitled to two weeks’ annual holiday and to sick leave. 
Casual housekeepers are paid by the hour (2s.) and are not entitled 
to annual holidays or sick leave. 

The scheme has been successful, and it is intended to expand 
it; so great is the demand that housekeepers are allotted under a 
system of priority. It is proposed to establish a hostel for the house- 
keepers ; a training centre for young girls interested in taking up 
the work will be set up as soon as facilities at the technical college 
are available. ? 


Canada 


The Labour Department of Canada has appointed a special 
committee to promote, on a national scale, a plan of household 
employment. Under the chairmanship of the Associate Director 
of National Selective Service, the Committee includes representatives 
of Canadian Vocational Training and of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission.* Details of the plan have already appeared in 
the Review. * 





? Communication from the Danish expert of the Correspondence Committee 
on Women’s Work, July 1946 ; Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No, 2, 
August 1944, pp. 185-206. “ Danish Social Policy in War-time ”. 

2 See The Labour Woman (London), 15 Dec. 1946, p. 267. 

* Department of Labour, Ottawa, News Release No. 1349, 18 Oct. 1945. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 231. 
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CONCLUSION 


These brief notes indicate the development of new programmes to 
meet the crucial need for domestic service in situations demanding 
assistance in the interests of the general welfare. The programmes 
are still largely experimental, but their simultaneous appearance in 
various parts of the world and the generally practical approach 
to a long-neglected problem may indicate a significant change in 
the public attitude towards domestic service. The organisation 
of social services of home assistance, while raising and regulating 
the standards of employment of one group of domestic workers 
and developing training facilities for them, may affect indirectly 
the whole field of private domestic service, establishing the occupa- 
tion as a skilled one and leading towards a re-evalution of the social 
standards of these workers. 
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Notes on the First Meetings 


At its 101st Session (Geneva, March 1947) the Governing Body, 
after a brief discussion on the work of the Industrial Committees, 
decided to devote a whole day at its next session to a thorough examination 
of the work of these Committees and the results achieved. With this in 
view, the Governing Body asked the Office to prepare a detailed report 
on the subject, taking into account the comments made during the first 
discussion. A summary of the information submitted to the Governing 
Body by the Office is given below. Reference to the decisions taken by 
the Governing Body in the light of its discussion will be made in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Most of the countries selected by the Governing Body as members 
of the Committees accepted the invitations and sent delegations 
to the first meetings. On the Coal Committee 11 out of 12 countries 
were represented ; on the Inland Transport Committee 22 delegations 
attended out of a possible 26; on the Textiles Committee 18 out of 
21; on the Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works, 19 out of 21 ; on the Committee on the Metal Trades, 13 out 
of 16; on the Committee on Iron and Steel, 12 out of 15; and on 
the Petroleum Committee, 11 out of 12.1 





1 For the original lists of countries see International Labour Review, Vol. LII, 
Nos. 2-8, Aug.-Sept. 1945. Various additions have been made to these lists by 
subsequent decisions of the Governing Body, with the result that the countries 
now represented on the Industrial Committees are as follows : 

Coal mines: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, United Kingdom, India, Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa. 

Inland transport : United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia. 

Iron and steel: United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Sweden, Union of South Africa. 

Metal trades: Unites States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa. 


(continued on page 48) 
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An examination of the composition of each Committee shows 
that the number of actual delegates was approximately the same 
for each of the three groups. On the other hand, the number of 
advisers and substitute members for the employers’ group was larger 
than the number of Government and workers’ advisers and substi- 
tutes taken together. The delegates who attended the first seven 
meetings numbered 183 for the Governments, 175 for the employers 
and 181 for the workers, while there were 41 advisers and substitute 
members for the Governments, 71 for the employers and 28 for the 
workers. 

In all, 695 delegates, advisers, substitutes and observers attended 
the first meetings of the seven Industrial Committees. This total 
was made up as follows : Coal Mines Committee 64, Inland Transport 
Committee 129, Iron and Steel Committee 55, Metal Trades Com- 
mittee 81, Textiles Committee 135, Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee 131, and Petroleum Committee 100. For 
most of those delegates the meetings were their first contacts with 
the International Labour Organisation. A delegation from the 
Governing Body was also present at each meeting. Moreover, 
representatives of the European Coal Organisation were present 
at the meeting of the Coal Mines Committee, and the European 
Central Inland Transport Organisation was represented at the 
meeting of the Inland Transport Committee, while observers from 
the Miners’ International Federation, the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, the International Federation of Textile 
Workers’ Associations and the International Federation of Building 
and Woodworkers attended the meetings of the Committees for the 
industries with which they are respectively concerned. 

The work of the Industrial Committees has led to a considerable 
extension in the field of activity of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. The traditional method of work hitherto followed in the 
International Labour Conference, which consisted in furthering 
social progress by means of tripartite discussions, has now been 
extended to a number of industries which can apply it in future to 
their own special problems. The setting up of the Industrial Com- 
mittees enables the authorities and the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations connected with those industries to take a direct part 
in the work of the Organisation, and the result is a marked expansion 
of its range of activity. This is clearly shown by the articles dealing 
with the meetings of the Industrial Committees which have appeared 
in a number of trade journals, both on the employers’ and on the 
workers’ side, whereas in the past these journals had paid but little 
attention to the work of the Organisation. 

Nor has this publicity been limited to trade journals. Many 
articles have also appeared in the daily press of the countries in 





Teatiles: United States of America, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland. 

Building, civil engineering and public works : United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
United Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa. 


Petroleum production and refining : United States of America, Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Venezuela. 
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which the meetings were held. In the United States, more parti- 
cularly, very extensive cover was given by the local press. In this 
way wide sections of public opinion in the United States had their 
attention drawn to the work of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, the very existence of which had often hitherto been unknown 
to them. In each of the cities in which the Committees met, a new 
germ of interest in the work of the Organisation has been planted, 
and the Organisation can never have too much public interest. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY THE COMMITTEES 


At their first meetings the Industrial Committees reached a 
certain number of conclusions which were embodied in resolutions, 
of which 85 in all were adopted by the seven Committees. This 
figure may be thought to be unduly high, but it would have been 
difficult to keep the number lower without restricting freedom of 
discussion. The agenda of each of those first meetings was drafted 
in very wide terms and as a result the discussions were necessarily 
of a general nature. In each of the industries covered, the war has 
raised a very large number of complex problems. It was therefore 
only natural that as the members of the Committees met very 
shortly after the war they felt obliged to express their views on all 
those problems and suggest the solutions they advocated. The 
Office was anxious to know the problems—all the problems—which 
were being faced by the members of the various industries, and there- 
fore it made no attempt to limit or restrict the scope of the dis- 
cussions. - The meetings therefore provided a wealth of detailed 
information on the present situation and on recent developments 
in these industries. This information is of the greatest value for the 
Office, which has to prepare very full and detailed reports for the 
future work of the Committees. Moreover, the wide discussion which 
took place at the first meetings and the numerous resolutions adopted 
will provide the Governing Body of the I.L.O. with the necessary 
background for guiding the future work of those Committees. 

An analysis of the discussions and the resolutions of the first 
meetings shows that they cover all the main social problems of the 
industries concerned and that the Committees also paid attention 
to the economic problems of the industries in so far as they affect 
the social aspect. A certain priority was observed for problems which 
were particularly urgent as a result of the war. 


Manpower Problems. 


In practically all these industries reconversion has raised the 
problem of the supply of labour in an exceptionally acute form. In 
quite a number of industries the needs of peacetime production 
exceed the available manpower. It follows that measures for recruit- 
ing and vocational guidance and training are receiving special 
attention, both from the authorities and from the workers’ and 
employers’ organisations. It was therefore not surprising that five 
of the Industrial Committees dealt with these problems. 


Full Employment. 


Although there is a manpower shortage in some industries, there 
are others in which the number of workers has had to be reduced 


4 
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because of the sudden cessation of orders for the armed forces, 
and in those industries, therefore, the workers are particularly 
anxious to avoid a recurrence of unemployment. Even in the indus- 
tries in which there is at present a labour shortage the workers are 
anxious to do all they can to ensure stability of employment. That 
explains why five of the Committees adopted resolutions on full 
employment and on the production problems of the postwar period. 


Conditions of Work. 


Six Committees dealt with conditions of work, with special 
reference to hours of work and holidays with pay. 


Industrial Relations. 


Six Committees discussed the relationships between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and between those organisations on the 
one hand and the State on the other. During the war, the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations were closely associated in the reorgan- 
isation and planning of economic life to meet military requirements. 
The active part they played during the war has had a far-reaching 
influence on their position within the State and on their mutual 
relationships, as is clearly brought out by the resolutions of the 
Industrial Committees. 


Wages. 
Six of the Committees discussed questions concerning wages: 
guaranteed weekly wages, minimum wages, bonuses, wages in 


under-developed areas, etc. 


Social Security and Safety and Health. 


Finally, five of the Committees adopted resolutions concerning 
social security, and all of them paid some attention to the problems 
of health and safety in factories. 


The resolutions! adopted by the various Committees at their 
first sessions are enumerated below : 


Coal Mines Committee 
First Session (London, 5-11 December 1945) 


Subcommittees set up: 


Subcommittee on Manpower ; 
Subcommittee on the Mine Workers’ Charter. 


Resolutions * adopted concerning : 

Employment of prisoners of war in coal mines (the workers’ 
delegates of the United States, Australia and Canada registered 
their objection to the principle of employment of prisoners of war) ; 





1 Except where otherwise stated the resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
2 For the text of these resolutions, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, 
Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 200-207. 
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Recruitment of labour for coal mines ; 

Full utilisation of the industry’s resources (proposal that infor- 
mation be obtained for a study of social, economic and technical 
aspects of the coal mining industry) ; 

Principles for incorporation in a mine workers’ charter (stability 
of employment ; favourable wage rates ; holidays with pay ; shorter 
working time than in industry generally, etc.). This resolution was 
adopted unanimously, except for opposition by the Australian Govern- 
ment delegation to omission of reference to compulsory arbitration ; 


An international economic agreement ; 
Safety and health ; 


Conversion of coal into oil (recommendation that the Office should 
examine the social problems involved). 


Inland Transport Committee 
First Session (London, 13-20 December 1945) 


Subcommittees set up: 


Subcommittee on Railways ; 
Subcommittee on Road Transport ; 
Subcommittee on Other Forms of Transport. 


Resolutions ! adopted concerning : 


Industrial relations ; 

Manpower ; 

Ports in Western Europe ; 

Social problems ; 

Automatic coupling ; 

Decasualisation of dock labour ; 
Meetings for branches of the industry. 


Iron and Steel Committee 
First Session (Cleveland, Ohio, 23-29 April 1946) 


Subcommittees set up: 


Subcommittee on Full Employment ; 
Subcommittee on Industrial Relations ; 
Subcommittee on Safety. 





* Ibid., pp. 207-214. 
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Resolutions 1} adopted concerning : 


Full employment (carried by 36 votes to 2) ; 
The shortage of fuel ; wage schemes ; 











































Purchasing policies ; technical changes ; a 
Industrially under-developed countries ; 
Steel statistics ; 
Industrial relations (freedom of association ; collective bargaining ; 
observance of collective agreements) ; Re 
I.L.O. studies (recommendation that the I.L.O. conduct a series 
of studies) ; by 
Safety (preparation of survey of safety measures ; setting up of ret 
special safety services and joint safety committees) ; wa 
Meetings at regular annual intervals. hae 
mi 
Metal Trades Committee pa, 
First Session (Toledo, Ohio, 2-10 May 1946) 
Subcommittees set up: 
Subcommittee on Employment and Production ; 
Subcommittee on Industrial Relations ; 
Subcommittee on Safety and Health. 
Resolutions * adopted concerning : Sul 
Production and employment ; shortages of steel, new equipment 
and coal in European countries ; Government expenditure on capital Ree 
goods, consumers’ goods and services; unemployment insurance 
and social security ; technical improvements and hours of work ; 
industrially under-developed countries ; 
Industrial relations in the metal trades (adopted unanimously, 
except for paragraph on the establishment of joint national commit- Res 
tees, adopted by 40 votes to 11, and paragraph on the establishment 7 
of joint committees on the factory level, adopted by 40 votes to 12) ; z P 
The observance of collective agreements ; industrial relations ; aa 
studies to be undertaken by the I.L.O. ; wages and freedom of asso- | 
ciation in under-developed regions ; 4 b | 
Safety and health (international standardisation of statistics of 4 en 
accidents and occupational diseases ; international standardisation S tos 
of warning signs; special safety services and safety committees ; (car 
education in matters of industrial safety and health ; I.L.O. factual 4 
survey) ; i “ail 
Provisional definition of the term ‘ metal trades’’ for purposes | com 
of the Committee’s work. ; by 









1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 364- 
371. 
2 Ibid., pp. 371-379. 
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Textiles Committee 
First Session (Brussels, 14-22 November 1946) 


Subcommittees set up: 


Subcommittee on Production and Related Questions ; 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Welfare. 


Resolutions 1 adopted concerning : 


Production and related questions (enquiries to be undertaken 
by the I.L.0.) ; full employment ; the need for increased production ; 
reduction of working hours ; guaranteed adequate minimum weekly 
wage ; increase of wages and equal remuneration for work of equal 
value ; recruitment and training of personnel ; 


Improved working conditions and welfare facilities ; joint com- 
mittees on health, welfare and safety ; social security ; holidays with 


pay ; 
Development of the textile industry in Germany and Japan ; 
A statement on the future work of the Textiles Committee. 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 


First Session (Brussels, 25 November-3 December 1946) 


Subcommittees set up : 


Subcommittee on General Problems relating to Production and 
Reconstruction ; 


Subcommittee on General Conditions of Work ; 
Subcommittee on Industrial Relations. 


Resolutions ? adopted concerning: 


A statement relating to problems of reconstruction ; programmes 
of work ; production ; problems of reconstruction ; recruitment and 
vocational training ; stabilisation of employment ; 


Conditions of work (safety and health) ; social security (carried 
by 76 votes to 2) ; daily working hours and methods of remuneration 
(carried by 69 votes to 3) ; weekly hours of work (carried by 50 votes 
to 8) ; holidays with pay ; stabilisation of employment and earnings 
(carried by 64 votes to 6); rural housing ; 


Industrial relations (general principles ; industrial peace ; collab- 
oration in the construction industries ; establishment of national 
committees in the construction industries ; study to be undertaken 
by the I.L.O. in industrial relations). 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb., 1947, pp. 77-85. - 
* Ibid., pp. 85-96. 
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Petroleum Committee 
First Session (Los Angeles, 3-12 February 1947) 


Subcommittees set up: 


Subcommittee on General Social and Labour Conditions ; 
Subcommittee on Machinery for Management-Labour Relations; 
Subcommittee on Vocational Training. 


Resolutions! adopted concerning : 


Safety measures in the petroleum industry ; a2 minimum wage 
rate (carried by 43 votes to 1; 4 abstentions) ; 


Machinery for management-labour relations ; 


Vocational training and technical education; facilities for 
general and technical education in the various countries ; apprentice 
training ; recruitment ; promotion. 


CONCLUSION 


The atmosphere which prevailed from the outset in all the 
Industrial Committees was the one peculiar to the International 
Labour Organisation which results from its tripartite composition, 
the confidence which all groups have in the purpose of the Organisa- 
tion, and the desire of all to co-operate in achieving its aims. 

The task of imbuing the Industrial Committees with this spirit 
was facilitated by the experience which the Office has had in the 
organisation of Conferences. In accordance with the normal pro- 
cedure for Conferences, subcommittees were set up for different 
subjects or groups of allied subjects. Meetings of those subcommittees 
alternated, as in the International Labour Conference, with plenary 
meetings of the Committee. 

Although the subjects discussed were often controversial, the 
Committees worked in a spirit of mutual understanding and with 
an obvious desire to reach agreement on practical solutions. Evidence 
of this desire to reach an understanding can be found in the fact 
that practically all the conclusions were reached unanimously. 

It would seem reasonable to suggest that the results of the first 
meetings of Industrial Committees have been satisfactory. These 
first meetings brought within the orbit of the Organisation extensive 
new fields of industrial activity. They also had for the Organisation 
a publicity value which must not be underestimated. The tri- 
partite system, so successfully employed in the past in International 
Labour Conferences, has now been applied to a series of different 
industries. While it is true that the conclusions so far reached are 
somewhat general and vague in character, it would seem that from 
now onwards it should be possible to obtain more definite and 
concrete conclusions. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 274- 
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If the activities of the Industrial Committees are closely followed 
and due guidance is given to them in their work, if the agenda is 
carefully planned, if meetings are held at the most desirable inter- 
vals, if conclusions are drawn up in the most suitable form, and if 
action is taken to urge Governments to apply those conclusions as 
widely as possible, then there is every reason for the Governing Body 
to 4 that the Industrial Committees will go from strength to 
strength. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


Since the publication of the September-October 1946 issue of 
the International Labour Review (Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4), the following 
ratifications of International Labour Conventions have been regis- 
tered by the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
on the dates indicated : 

Convention (No. 10) concerning the age for admission of children 
to employment in agriculture, by New Zealand on 8 July 1947. 

Convention (No. 26) concerning the creation of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, by Switzerland on 7 May 1947. 

Convention (No. 32) concerning fbn Pe of workers employed 
in loading or unloading ships (revised), by India on 10 February 1947. 


Convention (No. 41) concerning employment of women during 
the night (revised), by Egypt on 11 July 1947. 

Convention (No. 45) concerning the employment of women on 
underground work in mines of all kinds, by Hgypt on 11 July 1947. 

Convention (No. 50) concerning the regulation of certain special 
systems of recruiting workers, by New Zealand on 8 July 1947. 
(This Convention will also be applied to Cook Islands and Western 
Samoa.) 

Convention (No. 53) concerning the minimum requirement of 
professional capacity for masters and officers on board merchant 
ships, by France on 19 June 1947. 


Convention (No. 54) concerning annual holidays with pay for 
seamen, by France on 19 June 1947. 

Convention (No. 55) concerning the liability of the shipowner 
in case of sickness, injury or death of seamen, by France on 19 June 
1947. 

Convention (No. 58) fixing the minimum age for the admission 
of children to employment at sea (revised), by Netherlands on 
8 July 1947. (The denunciation by the Netherlands of the Con- 
vention (No. 7) fixing the minimum age for admission of children 
for employment at sea was registered on 8 July 1947.) 
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Convention (No. 59) fixing the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment (revised), by New Zealand on 
8 July 1947. 


Convention (No. 60) concerning the age for admission of children 
to non-industrial employment (revised), by New Zealand on 8 July 
1947. 


Convention (No. 63) concerning statistics of wages and hours 
of work in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
including building and construction, and in agriculture, by the 
United Kingdom on 26 May 1947. 

Convention (No. 64) concerning the regulation of written con- 
tracts of employment of indigenous workers, by New Zealand on 
8 July 1947. (This Convention will also be applied to Cook Islands 
and Western Samoa.) 


Convention (No. 65) concerning penal sanctions for breaches of 
contracts of employment by indigenous workers, by New Zealand 
on 8 July 1947. (This Convention will also be applied to Cook 
Islands and Western Samoa.) 


Convention (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Conventions 
adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation at its first twenty-eight sessions for the purpose of 
making provision for the future discharge of certain chancery 
functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and introducing therein certain 
further amendments consequential upon the dissolution of the 
League of Nations and the amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, by Colombia on 10 June 1947, 
Denmark on 28 June 1947, Ethiopia on 23 July 1947, Finland on 
28 June 1947, the United Kingdom on 28 May 1947, Ireland on 
14 June 1947, New Zealand on 8 July 1947, South Africa on 19 June 
1947, Sweden on 29 May 1947, Switzerland on 22 April 1947. 


The above ratifications bring to 947 the total number of ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions which have so far been registered. 


EXTENSION OF APPLICATION OF RATIFIED CONVENTIONS 


On 4 December 1946 the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office registered the extension of the application of the Con- 
ventions (No. 14) concerning the application of the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings, and (No. 29) concerning forced or com- 
pulsory labour, previously ratified by New Zealand, to the Cook 
Islands and to Western Samoa. 


CoMING INTO ForcE OF CONVENTIONS 


Conventions (No. 39) concerning compulsory widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance for persons employed in industrial or commercial 
undertakings, in the liberal professions, and for outworkers and 
domestic servants, and (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Con- 
ventions adopted by the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation at its first twenty-eight sessions for the purpose 
of making provision for the future discharge of certain chancery 
functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary- 
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General of the League of Nations and introducing therein certain 
further amendments consequential upon the dissolution of the 
League of Nations and the amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, came into force on 8 November 
1946 and 28 May 1947 respectively, on receiving the required number 
of ratifications. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
REPORTS FOR THE 30TH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Office has published two further reports for the 30th Session 
of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, June 1947). The 
reports deal with the third and seventh items on the agenda, namely 
non-metropolitan territories and freedom of association and industrial 
relations. A note on the reports will be found in the “Bibliography ” 
section. 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


The Office has recently published three reports for the meetings 
of the I.L.0. Industrial Committees: one for the second session 
of the Iron and Steel Committee (Stockholm, August 1947) and 
two for the second session of the Metal Trades Committee (Stock- 
holm, September 1947). Notes on these reports appear in the 
“ Bibliography ” section .? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for January-February 
1947 has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Haiti, Poland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. 

The texts published include the Belgian Ordinances respecting Native works 
councils, Native labour and social progress boards, Native trade unions, and 
conciliation and arbitration procedure in the Belgian Congo, the French Acts 
respecting family allowances and compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and the United Kingdom National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act and the National Health Service Act. 

Publication of the lists of recent labour legislation, which was discontinued 
in July 1938, has been resumed and these lists are now issued with each two- 
monthly instalment of the Legislative Series. The first list, containing titles from 
legislation published during the months of January, February and March 1947, 
and the table of contents for the Legislative Series, 1945 (Vol. XX VI), were also 
issued with the January-February instalment. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the first quarter of 1947 
(January-March 1947, Vol. XXIII, No. 1) has just been published. 





1 See below, p. 117. 
* See below, p. 118. 
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The issue contains an illustrated article on “ Labour Protection in the Swedish 
Logging Industry” by Oscar Wallner, State Logging and Timber-Floating 
Inspector. There are notes on the I.L.O. Correspondence Committee on Accident 
Prevention and the Northern European Conference on the Organisation of Safety 
Devices, and on safety institutions and associations in Canada (Ontario), Poland, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. Summaries are 
given of recent safety regulations in Belgium, France, Puerto Rico, Spain and 
Sweden. The section on official reports includes a summary of factory inspection 
reports for Denmark and Ireland, a report on the working of labour protection 
legislation in Norway under the German occupation, and accident statistics in 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the United States. The issue contains 
the usual review of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety posters. 


OBITUARY 


GUGLIELMO DI PALMA-CASTIGLIONE 


The Office has learnt with deep regret of the death at the age 
of 68 of Guglielmo di Palma-Castiglione who was a senior officer of 
the I.L.O. for many years. 


After having been Emigration Counsellor for his country and then Director 
of the Italian Labour Bureau in New York, Guglielmo di Palma-Castiglione became 
chief of the Labour Section of the Italian Military Mission in France during the 
first World War. In 1911 he was appointed delegate to the London Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea, and in 1919 he was attached as adviser to the Italian 
delegation to the First Session of the International Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington. Soon afterwards Albert Thomas appointed him Chief of Division in the 
International Labour Office. 

The organisation of the Second Session of the International Labour Conference 
in Genoa in 1920 was the beginning of a long period of fruitful service which 
continued almost until the second World War. Guglielmo di Palma-Castiglione, 
who had a thorough knowledge of labour problems and especially of migration 
questions, devoted himself to developing the information and relations services 
of the International Labour Office. Later he became Assistant Director and conti- 
nued in that capacity until he left the service of the Office at the expiry of his 
contract. 

He will be remembered as a man of great courtesy and overflowing vitality. 
His death marks the disappearance of one of the pioneers who, under the guidance 
of Albert Thomas, first built up and operated one of the important parts of the 
machinery of the International Labour Office. 


Rosert J. Watt 


It is with the deepest regret that the Office has learnt of the 
sudden death at 53 years of age of Robert J. Watt, International 
Representative of the American Federation of Labor and member 
of the workers’ group of the Governing Body since 1936. Robert 
Watt, who had suffered a heart attack earlier in the year and had 
had to take a complete rest, resumed his full and vigorous participa- 
tion in the work of the Governing Body and the Conference at their 
recent sessions, and it was after the close of the 30th Session of the 
Conference, when returning to the United States from Geneva, 
that he was stricken by a heart seizure and died at sea. 


Robert Watt was born in Scotland in 1893 and emigrated at the age of 16. 
He was a painter by trade, and first joined the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America in 1914. During the first World War he served in 
the Canadian army in France, and on his return became a U.S. citizen and began 
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to take an active part in the labour movement. From 1929 to 1937 he was Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Massachussetts State Federation of Labor, and in that capacity 
fought for progressive labour legislation in the State and represented labour on a 
number of State agencies. More recently he represented labour on a number of 
national agencies, for instance as labour member of the National Defense Mediation 
Board, the National War Labor Board, and the Federal Advisory Board on 
Vocational Education, the latter subject being one in which he was particularly 
interested. 

It was in 1936, when the United States first entered the International Labour 
Organisation, that Robert Watt was nominated as U.S. workers’ delegate to the 
Organisation by the A.F. of L. and was elected to the workers’ group of the Governing 
Body, and he continued to represent the workers of America both on the Governing 
Body and at the International Labour Conference uninterruptedly until his death. 
Members of the Governing Body do not need to be reminded of the active and 
constructive part he played in the International Labour Organisation, both as 
a member of the Governing Body and its principal Committees as well as its 
representative on various other bodies inside and outside the Organisation, and 
as United States workers’ delegate at successive sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, at which he was a leading figure. He was the member of the 
Governing Body delegation representing the workers’ group at the Regional 
Conferences of American States Members of the Organisation at Havana in 1939 
and at Mexico City in 1945, and at the First Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security in Santiago in 1942, and he was appointed by the U.S. Government 
as labour member of the Joint U.S.-Bolivian Commission which, with the co-oper- 
ation of the International Labour Office, visited Bolivia to investigate labour 
conditions in 1943. His great ability, his wide experience and understanding of 
international affairs, and his frank and fearless approach to controversial problems 
enabled him to play an invaluable part at all the international meetings he attended. 
His death is a grievous loss to the national and international labour movement 
which he had served so well and a heavy blow to the International Labour Organis- 
ation at a time of expanding activity when it can ill afford to lose so able and 


devoted a friend. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL 
TO THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 


On 15 March 1947, Mr. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, President of the 
United States of Brazil, sent his first annual message to Congress. 
The message contains a survey of the political, social and economic 
position of the country. The President refers to the International 
Labour Organisation in the message, and recalls that Brazil is a 
foundation member. 


As regards politics, the message is chiefly concerned with the Government’s 
efforts for the progressive return of the country to a constitutional régime. This 
return, which coincided with the end of the second World War in which Brazil 
took an active part alongside the other United Nations, has been accompanied by 
exceptional economic and social difficulties, caused partly by the world situation, 
and partly by excessive inflation inside Brazil. For example in 1946 the Govern- 
ment had to issue 2,959,000 cruzeiros in order to balance the budget. This inflation 
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had the usual unfortunate social consequences, namely speculation, a rise 
in the cost of living and discontent. To these difficulties must be added the 
movement of agricultural workers from inland towards the towns on the 
coast on account of the higher pay offered by industry, in particular by the 
war industries. 


Education. 

The subject of education is treated at length in the message. Education must 
be made more democratic, said the President, that is, there must be equal oppor- 
tunities of education for all Brazilians, at least as regards primary education. The 
number of primary schools in Brazil has fallen in the last five years ; there were 
43,975 in 1942 as against 40,235 in 1946. The number of registered pupils which 
in 1941 was 8,347,642 dropped in 1945 to 3,295,291, and of these only 2,333,696 
attended regularly. These figures are unsatisfactory when it is remembered that 
there are in Brazil about 5,800,000 children between 7 and 11 years of age, 4,100,000 
living in rural areas where the shortage of schools is most acute. 

education is the responsibility of the State and municipal authorities, 
but the Federal Government aims at developing and improving it throughout 
the country by concluding agreements with these authorities. As a result of various 
measures, the income from the education and health tax has been doubled and 
75 per cent. of it will be allotted to the national fund for primary education. In 
this way the Federal Government will have at its disposal in 1947 Cr. 147,800,000 
for primary education and will be able to continue or complete the construction 
of 1,200 schools in rural areas. More than 2,000 more schools will have to be built. 

There has been an increase, on the other hand, in secondary education ; in 
1942 there were 56,208 registered pupils in secondary schools and in 1946 more than 
260,000. At the present moment the 1,183 secondary schools are obliged to accept 
more pupils than they can normally accommodate. 


Vocational Training. 

Vocational training in agriculture, according to the message, has not kept 
pace with the general development of the country. It is impossible for the agri- 
cultural worker to increase his output without adopting new methods, and for 
this organised vocational training is necessary. This is the purpose of the Act 
concerning agricultural training‘ and of the “rural university” which will be 
founded in 1948, but the problem cannot be properly solved without the close 
co-operation of the Federal authorities not only with the municipalities and the 
States but also with private enterprise. This co-operation exists in education 
for industry and commerce. As regards education for industry, of the 67 estab- 
lishments under the direction of the Federal Government only 23 are maintained 
by it; 38 are maintained by the States and the remainder by municipalities or 
private individuals. In 1946, 14,190 pupils registered in these establishments, 
5,290 in the Federal establishments. There are also in Brazil 77 other industrial 
training schools with 15,768 pupils coming under the National Apprenticeship 
Service for Workers in Industry *, that is of the Government controlled employers’ 
organisations. Another national service, with identical organisation, is being set 
up for commercial education. 

The Federal Government also concluded at the beginning of 1946 agreements 
with a specialised American organisation.* These provide that the Government 
will contribute Cr. 10,000,000 and the American organisation Cr. 5,000,000 for 
each branch of instruction that it is proposed to develop. The different States 
in the Federation may join in these agreements provided that they pay their 
financial contribution. As regards agriculture 14 States have already joined ; 
this will enable 80 training centres to be set up in the first phase of the programme. 
Various courses in industrial education have already been begun under the same 
agreements. Selected pupils will proceed later to the U.S.A., where they will 
attend specialist courses or instructors’ courses. 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 570. 
* Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 75. 
* Cf. below, p. 64. 
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Public Health. 


As regards public health, the President points out that the general census of 1940 
shows that the Brazilian population still has a very high birth rate but also a very 
high mortality rate. Children under 14 years form 42.5 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion although 20 per cent. of children, or 300,000 a year, die before reaching the 
age of 12 months. Premature death is also prevalent among adults. Among 
the greatest causes of mortality and sickness in Brazil are tuberculosis, malaria, 
verminosis and syphilis, which reduce the output of workers, especially in rural 
districts. The number of hospital beds, doctors and nurses will have to be consi- 
derably increased in order to combat endemic diseases. During 1946 the amount 
expended on health and public assistance by different States varied from Cr. 2.63 
per head to Cr. 24.41 per head, but the necessities of the population would require 
an annual expenditure of more than Cr. 100 per head. It is preferable for measures 
of public assistance to be the responsibility of the States or municipalities, but 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to give general direction to such measures 
according to a national plan. Such is the purpose of the national health code, 
which has already been worked out by the competent services and which will 
soon be submitted to Congress. A hospital assistance fund has also been set up 
and various measures, notably in support of the struggle against tuberculosis, are 
envisaged or have already been put into practice. 


Social Insurance. 


The present tendency is to extend social insurance to the whole of the popula- 
tion irrespective of class or occupational group. At present 2,900,000 Brazilian 
workers are active members of social insurance institutes, and to these must be 
added, in view of the protection afforded them, 5,800,000 members of workers’ 
families. Thus 19 per cent. of the total population of the country is insured. The 
lowness of the figure is due to the exclusion of agricultural workers, who number 
10,000,000. It is estimated that in 1947 the 5 large Brazilian social insurance 
institutes will have receipts of about Cr. 4,132,711,000 and expenses amounting 
to about Cr. 1,938,411,000 (Cr. 430,313,000 administrative expenses). On 
81 December 1945 the reserves of these institutes amounted to Cr. 6,700,000,000. 
The message points out that in administering the funds care must be taken to 
promote the welfare of the working population, particularly as regards food and 
lodging, without increasing the present inflation. 

In spite of Government measures (control of prices, distribution of certain 
products, anti-profiteering restrictions, rationing, subsidies for producers and 
reduction of taxes) the war reduced food standards in Brazil. Long-term measures 
such as the financing by the social insurance institutes of agricultural production 
are important in this respect. 

The financing by the institutes of the building of houses for sale or rent to the 
insured is likewise encouraged by the Government. On its decision the institutes 
have devoted Cr. 188,194,000 to the endowment fund (Fundagdo da casa popular) 
recently set up to help to solve the acute problem of workers’ housing. 

The President recalled that on the invitation of the Brazilian Government 
the Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security is to be held at Rio de 
Janeiro in November 1947. 

Labour Legislation. 

The message treats of social legislation in general terms, declaring notably 
that workers’ protection must be provided for at the same time as national pro- 
duction is increased. There were difficulties in the relations between employers 
and workers during 1946. The part played in these relations by the trade unions 
led the Government to revise the regulations applicable to them. Congress must, 
however, take up the question again, bearing in mind the principles of the new 
Constitution. Legislative measures will be necessary to prevent the right to strike 
from being harmful to public welfare, to make ‘regulations for the participation 
of workers in the profits of undertakings, and for the fixing of minimum wages, 
not on an individual basis but on the basis of the family, as required by the 
Constitution. 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 283. 
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Immigration. 

Immigration contributes to the solution of the problem of populating Brazil 
whilst helping to meet the lack of manpower which is very grave in certain regions. 
The Government has decided, therefore, to encourage immigration on condition 
that immigrants are such as can adapt themselves to the economic, social, poli- 
tical and ethnic conditions of the country. As a first step in this direction the 
Brazilian representative on the Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees has been 
authorised to conclude an agreement on the conditions of their admission into 
Brazil. One of these conditions is that refugees will be selected, amongst agricul- 
turists, technicians or specialist workers only, exclusively by the competent 
Brazilian officials ; these officials are already in Europe. The expenses incurred 
in transporting the refugees will be met by the Committee, which will also contribute 
to the expenses of their reception, housing and placing in Brazil. The number of 
refugees to be received this year will depend on various factors, but has been 
estimated at 60,000. Agreements have also been considered with the countries 
of Europe for the restitution of normal immigration. Finally, the message points 
out to Congress the necessity of unifying the different immigration services and of 
increasing their budyetary resources. 

Protection of Agricultural Workers. 

Because of the excessive concentration of agricultural property in Brazil, there 
are a very large number of wage-earners who must be protected for economic as 
well as for social reasons. Indeed agrarian reform should be undertaken, but such 
a task requires long study beforehand. Meanwhile the Government has worked 
out, as prescribed by the Constitution, the draft of a “ rural code ” which will later 
be submitted to Congress. The Government has also succeeded in obtaining from 
the United States tractors and agricultural machinery up to the amount of 
Cr. 40,000,000 as a first step towards adopting more modern methods in agri- 
culture to compensate for the drop in production caused by the movement to the 
towns. 

The sum of Cr. 16,500,000 was set aside in 1946 for the settlement of Brazilian 
workers in the country. Last year more than 5,190 settlers with their families 
moved into these settlements. It is specially in the district bordering the capital 
of the country that this form of settlement is to be developed in the immediate 
future. More than 720,000 hectares of fertile land have been recovered here as 
a@ consequence of improvement works. Finally the message mentions that it is 
necessary to grant to co-operative societies suitable financial aid. For this purpose 
the Government has created the Co-operative Development Fund to which 
Congress has already granted a special credit of Cr. 50,000,000. 


Various Problems. 

Much of the message is devoted to the economic and financial problems of the 
country, and a survey is made of various branches of production. The war destroyed 
a large part of the country’s shipping, restricted the replacement of rolling stock 
on the railways and caused a rise in the price of fuel. Means of tranport have 
therefore become gravely inadequate, and this in its turn has contributed to infla- 
tion. A number of measures have been taken to increase the capacity of the coun- 
try’s ports and to build new roads ; orders have been placed abroad for 38 merchant 
ships and for locomotives and vehicles, and railway trucks are to be built in Brazil. 
The road-building fund will amount to Cr. 700,000,000 in 1947. The message 
notes the starting of new steel and engineering works during the war and the rise of 
the textile industry, but the machines have become badly worn and renewal is 
urgently necessary. Finally the general financial situation of the country is analysed 
and mention is made of the proposed amendments of the fiscal laws and regulations 
concerning the banks, the income from the most important taxes, and the monetary 
situation. During the last few years the country’s balance of trade showed a credit 
of 500,000,000 United States dollars. However, some of these foreign credits 
were in blocked currencies. The Government is trying—and has succeeded as 
regards Argentina for example—to unblock them, the final aim being to exchange 
for these credits production goods necessary to re-equip the country. 








* Didrio Oficial, 17 Mar. 1947. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRAZIL 


In accordance with an agreement concerning vocational education 
in industry made between the Ministry of Education and Health 
of Brazil and the Inter-American Educational Foundation, an 
agency of the Government of the United States, 36 instructors from 
Brazilian trade schools came to the United States in May 1947 for 
study in vocational training schools. Other groups are expected 
to arrive in June and September. 


The agreement, which was made effective from 1 January 1946 and will remain 
in force until 30 June 1948, provides for the development of a co-operative edu- 
cational programme to ensure a closer relationship between the teachers of 
vocational education in the two countries, the interchange and training of Brazilian 
and United States specialists in vocational education, and other projects of mutual 
interest in the field of vocational education. The methods to be used to carry out 
this programme include furnishing by the Inter-American Educational Foundation 
of a small field staff of specialists in vocational education ; the development of 
studies and surveys concerning the educational needs of the two countries and of 
the resources available to them ; grants to permit Brazilian administrators, educa- 
tors and special service personnel to go to the United States of America to study, 
lecture, teach, and interchange ideas and experience with administrators, educators 
and specialists in the United States ; the organisation and development of teachers’ 
training programmes in vocational education ; and the purchase of equipment, 
teaching material and aids, as well as the provision of adequate library materials 
and services. The agreement includes arrangements for the deposit of funds by 
both countries to meet the expenses involved.? 


UNITED KINGDOM EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


STATEMENTS BY MINISTERS 


Developments in employment policy in the United Kingdom 
have been explained by Government spokesmen in the course of 
debates in the House of Commons on the economic situation and in 
reply to questions. Indications were given concerning the employ- 
ment and distribution of national manpower, proposals for the 
greater use of foreign workers including displaced persons and 
refugees, the recruitment of foreign workers of special categories, 
and the employment of Poles already in the United Kingdom and 
of former prisoners of war. 


Statement by the President of the Board of Trade. 


According to the President of the Board of Trade, 7,500,000 people had returned 
to peacetime work by the beginning of March 1947 ; 4,250,000 men and women 
had been demobilised from the Forces and 3,250,000 from munitions production.* 
This process, he stated, had been carried through with a minimum of industrial 





1 Cf. above, p. 61. 
* Treaties and other International Acts, Series 1534: Vocational Industrial Education ; 
Agreement between the United States of America and Brazil. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 131, for demobilisation 
figures in November 1946 (4,000,000 released from the forces and 2,500,000 transferred from 
war to peace production). 
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disturbance, owing to the co-operation of industrialists and workers, and with only 
a very small percentage of unemployment over most of the country, though in 
the development areas the rapid demobilisation of wartime industry had resulted 
in a higher and, unfortunately, a more persistent degree of unemployment. 


Manpower for the coal industry. The President of the Board of Trade described 
a series of measures to increase manpower and, in particular, to deal with man- 
power shortages in specific industries. He planned, he said, to increase production 
in the coal industry by enlarging the total labour force and, in particular, the 
total number of face workers, by increasing the output per manshift and securing 
regular attendance ; by training more workers ; and by encouraging the return 
to the coal industry of ex-miners from the Forces. As a temporary measure, he 
planned to introduce Poles or anyone else with whom British miners would agree 
to work. 


Manpower for agriculture. With respect to agriculture, he pointed out that the 
labour force had been maintained by the use of the women’s Land Army and large 
numbers of prisoners of war. The Land Army was decreasing in numbers and the 
prisoners were being repatriated. In order to replace this labour, it would be 
necessary, in addition to taking steps to restore national labour, to get help as 
far as possible from foreign workers. 


Foreign labour recruitment, In commenting upon the proposals put forward 
in the White Paper’, particularly with respect to the employment of foreign 
labour, he stated: “It is not only trade unionists who are anxious about the 
introduction of foreigners. The same attitude rules in professional bodies, indeed 
everywhere where competition or unemployment is feared. Nor is it the slightest 
good to force foreign labour upon an unwilling industry. To do so will not increase 
but reduce production by the unrest and dislocation that it causes.” 


Cotton industry reorganisation. In discussing the cotton industry, he explained 
that the Government was putting forward a plan of reorganisation and re-equip- 
ment which, it was hoped, would give greater production with smaller manpower. 


Distributors’ and consumers’ services. Calling attention to the use of man- 
power in the distributors’ and consumers’ services, he pointed out that the number 
of persons employed in December 1946 was still well below the pre-war figure 
and that more labour would be needed. 


Deployment of factory labour. Finally, the President of the Board of Trade 
explained, much saving could be made by redeployment of labour in the factories. 
In the past, with the plentiful supply of labour, the matter had not been considered 
by labour as a whole : “ The trade unions, anxious to keep their people in employ- 
ment, looked upon it as an advantage if extra hands could be kept in employment, 
even if they might have been dispensed with by some rearrangement of work. 
Now that there will be a shortage and not a surplus of labour, it is essential that 
we should study the deployment of labour in our factories to see what savings can 
be made. Such savings would not only conserve our labour reserves, but also 
reduce prices as well. In the long run, we should look to the raising of our standard 
of living along the line of reduced prices and stable wages, rather than on the basis 
of ever-increasing wages and prices chasing one another, and so far as past expe- 
rience goes, prices always winning.” * 


Statement by the Minister of Labour and National Service. 


The Minister of Labour and National Service, on 11 March 1947, stated that 
while the change-over of manpower had, on the whole, been carried out with great 
success, and much more rapidly than it had been expected would be practicable, 
it had not been possible to effect the distribution of manpower so as to fit exactly 
the requirements of industry. In consequence, there were a number of industries 
which were undermanned, of which coal was the most important. Nevertheless, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 447. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 10 Mar. 1947, cols. 972-973. 
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even if manpower were distributed to the best advantage, there would still be a 
general manpower shortage. He stated : “ There are two ways in which we can 
increase the total manpower available for all the work that has to be done : the 
first is by remobilising our own workpeople ; the second is by the use of foreign 
labour.” P 


Remobilisation of national manpower. The Minister explained that the Gov- 
ernment was endeavouring to get back into industry many of the women who 
left at the end of the war. To this end, a series of measures were being taken to 
attract women, including adjustment of conditions of work, arrangement of hours, 
and similar measures. The Government was also taking steps to encourage older 
workers to remain in industry, by providing pension arrangements which offer 
special inducements to workers to postpone their retirement. Special measures 
were being taken to ensure the maximum employment of disabled workers, of 
which the majority were capable of employment under ordinary working con- 
ditions and another portion would be employed in sheltered employment. 


Recruitment of foreign labour. With reference to foreign labour the Minister 
recapitulated the steps taken to facilitate the employment of the Poles, stating 
that 80,000 were enrolled in the Polish Resettlement Corps and that well over 
60,000 members of the Corps had been registered for employment. He pointed 
out that a member of the Corps would not be submitted for any vacancy for which 
there was a suitable and willing British worker registered locally. Approximately 
8,900 Poles had been placed in civilian work in spite of the difficulties arising as 
a result of bad weather and fuel shortage and housing problems. In addition, 
57,000 were employed on Polish administration, camp maintenance, service tasks 
of one kind or another, or on loan for civil employment such as agriculture. 

As regards displaced persons, a recruitment organisation had been set up in 
the headquarters of the Ministry in London and with employment officers in Ger- 
many and in Austria, whose task included stimulating the recruitment of women 
for domestic work in hospitals and sanatoria and for private households in the hard- 
ship category. Arrangements had been made by the Ministry of Transport to cover 
transport facilities ; medical examinations were in the hands of the Control Com- 
mission ; and the Ministry of Works was arranging camps for reception. It was 
expected that some 4,000 persons would be dealt with weekly. 


Redistribution of national manpower. Dealing with the question of redis- 
tribution of manpower, the Minister explained the methods being used, such as 
giving priority to vacancies in the undermanned industries, bringing these vacancies 
to the attention of persons seeking employment, publicity drives, improvements 
in the working conditions and attractiveness of these industries and training in 
Government centres. The arrangements made for increasing manpower in the 
coal industry, both on a long-term and a short-term basis, provided an example 
of the measures undertaken. The long-term programme included special induce- 
ments to enter the mines, training new recruits and not calling up for military 
service young men in the coal mining industry. The short-term target was to get 
730,000 men in the pits by the end of the year. To this end, prefabricated houses 
were being made available to coal miners; there would be special facilities for food ; 
the industry had agreed to accept Polish labour and had under consideration 
arrangements for other foreign labour. 

In discussing the export situation and its relation to the home market, he 
pointed out that exports had increased at the expense of the home civilian market, 
which could not be further starved of the goods urgently required by civilians. 
Exports could only be increased substantially if the labour force in the textile 
and other manufacturing industries, apart from engineering and chemicals, was 
increased. The outstanding shortage was in the textile industry and the chief 
bottleneck was in cotton spinning ; 88,000 more workers were needed to bring the 
cotton industry to pre-war strength, while the immediate outstanding demand 
was for 26,000 workers, mostly women and girls. Every effort was being made 
by the Government to encourage women and girls to go into industry and many 
firms were training new adult labour. In addition, the cotton board had sent 





1 For a fuller description of the plan as put into operation in April 1947, see below, p. 67. 
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representatives to the British zone of Austria to find out what displaced persons 
were available for the industry. In the woollen and worsted industry, the situation 
was similar though less bad. Training schemes had been put into operation includ- 
ing an interrupted apprenticeship scheme, and other steps were being taken, by 
the Government, in co-operation with the employers, to induce people to return 
to the industry. 

Finally, he pointed out that the Government did fot wish to impose direction 
or compulsion upon labour and intended to see that the few remaining controls 
would be taken off at the earliest practicable moment.' 


Statement by the Minister of Agriculture. 

At the close of the debate on manpower distribution, the Minister of Agriculture 
summarised the measures undertaken by the Government with respect to agri- 
culture, in order “ to secure additional labour as well as to encourage the develop- 
ment of machinery and other aids to economy in manpower”. The Government 
was determined, in the first place, to create satisfactory living conditions in the 
countryside, especially by providing more houses which, it was considered, would 
be a vital factor in recruitment for agriculture. At the same time, the Government 
would do everything possible to maintain minimum wages in agriculture, at a 
rate adequate to attract labour. Other measures to maintain the agricultural 
labour force included continuance of the suspension of calling up notices for 
regular workers in agriculture and the maintenance of the Women’s Land Army. 
The County Agricultural Committees maintain staffs of agricultural workers to 
provide mobile gangs, which were needed to help all farmers but particularly small 
farmers. Unemployed workers from Development Areas were being recruited. 
A substantial number of men would also be recruited from the Polish Resettle- 
ment Corps. 

Italian ex-prisoners of war might be applied for by farmers and the accept- 
ance of the applications would be facilitated by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, as long as the men agreed to remain in agriculture. Apart from regular 
workers, the Government would continue special schemes for harvest help such as 
school camps.? 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS 


A series of steps have been taken recently to apply the Govern- 
ment’s policy of providing for the employment of various categories 
of foreign workers in order to increase the total manpower available 
for employment in the United Kingdom. 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour and National Service explained that foreigners entering 
for purposes of employment were granted entry under conditions laid down by 
the Home Secretary, which, in effect, require that they should take approved 
employment and should not change to other employment without the consent 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. In the event of a breach of these 
conditions, a foreigner can be prosecuted for an offence under the Aliens’ Order, 
1920, and can, if necessary, be deported or, in the case of a displaced person, be 
returned to the British zone.® 


Recruitment ef Displaced Persons. 

As one means of relieving the manpower shortage in the undermanned industries, 
the Government has put into operation a scheme for the recruitment of displaced 
persons for employment in Great Britain.‘ The Minister of Labour and National 
Service, in association with the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has set up 
an organisation in the British zones of Germany and Austria for the classification 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 Mar. 1947, cols. 1149-1166. 

* Idem, 19 Mar. 1947, cols. 445-451. 

* Idem, 27 Mar. 1947, col. 1402. 

*MINistRY OF LAB80UR AND NATIONAL Service : Leaflet for Issue to Displaced Persons, and 
Press Release No. 8, 19 Apr. 1947. Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, 
P. 434, for an earlier summary. 
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and selection of displaced persons against opportunities of employment in Great 
Britain. The conditions governing the recruitment and employment of the displaced 
persons were determined by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, after 
copsultation with the Trades Union Congress, the British Employers’ Confederation, 
and the employers’ organisations and trade unions in the individual industries 
concerned. 


Organisation of recruitment. Under the scheme, officers of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service visit camps in the British zones of Germany and 
Austria to interview displaced persons who volunteer to go to Great Britain for 
employment. Those selected are referred for medical examination, on the basis 
of a standard laid down by the Ministry of Labour and National Service and the 
Ministry of Health. Those found physically fit are then sent to regional collecting 
centres, from which they are sent by rail to a transit camp near Hamburg. 
Ministry of Labour and National Service officers are posted at the transit camp and 
escort the displaced persons on the boats which carry them to Great Britain. On 
arrival, the displaced persons are escorted to reception camps not far from the port, 
where they stay about 24 hours. They are then moved to holding camps estab- 
lished in various parts of the country where they receive ration books, clothing 
coupons and similar facilities. The holding camps constitute labour pools from 
which the placing of individuals in suitable employment in various undermanned 
industries takes place. On being accepted for particular employment, individual 
displaced persons are moved to the normal industrial hostels and other accom- 
modation within daily travelling distance of their place of work. 


Principles of selection and transfer. Preference in selection for employment 
in Great Britain is given to men and women prepared to take unskilled manual 
work and to men and women with skill or experience in certain skilled technical 
or manual occupations or who are suitable for training in such occupations. Work- 
ers with dependants may volunteer but at the outset preference will be given 
to men and women without dependants and to men and women who are prepared 
to leave their dependants behind until arrangements can be made for the depen- 
dants to join them in Great Britain. Workers transferred to Great Britain for 
employment other than residential employment will normally be accommodated 
on a communal basis in a hostel or camp. Dependants who are transferred will 
also be accommodated in a hostel or camp. 


Conditions of employment. Displaced persons recruited under the scheme will 
be paid the same wages and employed under the same conditions as British workers. 
In some occupations, workers will not be accepted by the employers unless they 
are willing to become members of a trade union. They will be treated, as regards 
food rationing, in the same way as ordinary British workers. A special grant of 
15 clothing coupons will be issued to each worker and adult dependant on arrival 
in Great Britain and another 15 coupons on completion of every third month 
thereafter, until the end of the year, making a total of 60 coupons for the year. 
Foreign workers are treated in the same way as British workers with respect to 
social insurance rights and general legal position. They are liable to the normal 
British deductions from wages for contributions to Unemployment and Health 
Insurance while employed, and will be entitled to the usual benefits in the same 
way as British workers. They will be covered by British legislation in the matter of 
workmen’s compensation for injuries at work. Until such time as a worker becomes 
eligible for benefit under the ordinary British National Health and Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme, special arrangements will be made for the worker’s maintenance, 
and that of any dependants, in the event of the worker’s sickness or unemployment. 
Those coming to Great Britain will have to pay income tax and other taxes on 
exactly the same basis as British workers and they and their dependants in Great 
Britain will be subject to British law in all respects. 

Workers will enter Great Britain for an initial period of twelve months subject 
to good behaviour and to the specific condition that they undertake only employ- 
ment selected by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and on the clear 
understanding that they will only be allowed to change their employment with 
the consent of that department. This period of permitted stay will be extended 
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further if the individual complies with the employment conditions and social 
behaviour of the British community. The first workers arrived in Great Britain 
under the scheme at the end of April and further groups are being brought in weekly. 


Recruitment of Italian Workers. 


The first group of Italian civilian workers selected to take up temporary 
employment in iron foundries arrived in London in the middle of April. It was 
expected that further groups of Italian workers, up to the agreed 2,800, would 
follow in the course of the ensuing weeks." : 


Employment of Prisoners of War in Agriculture. 

In reply to a question in the House of Lords, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for War stated that arrangements were being worked out under 
which German prisoners of war whom farmers wished to retain and for whom 
they were able to provide accommodation, would be allowed to remain for a 
period as civilians. In the first instance, the contracts for those who elect to 
remain would be for the period ending December 1947, but it might be possible 
to extend the contract subsequently in the light of conditions then existing. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour and National Service explained, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons, that, subject to the usual conditions 
of employment being satisfactory, applications would be granted to farmers for 
permission to employ Italian ex-prisoners of war who worked in agriculture before 
their repatriation.? 


Polish Resettlement Act. 


The Polish Resettlement Act of 27 March 1947 regularises the position of 
the Poles in the United Kingdom. Authority is given for pensions to certain 
forces, the Assistance Board is enabled to provide accommodation in the camps, 
certain health services are authorised under the Minister of Health and certain 
educational arrangements under the Ministry of Education ; arrangements are 
made under the Minister of Labour and National Service for the emigration of the 
Poles. Other clauses of the Act provide for the administration and discipline of 
persons who are not in the Polish Resettlement Corps and who do not exercise 
the option of returning to Poland.* 

In reply to questions in the House of Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour indicated that 8,889 members of the Polish Resettlement 
Corps had been placed in civilian employment ; 56,000 Polish soldiers, sailors and 
airmen had been repatriated ; the number remaining in the United Kingdom was 
127,000 of whom 84,000 were awaiting repatriation.‘ 


RELAXATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROLS 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service, on 
5 February 1947, issued the Control of Engagement (Amendment) 
Order, 1947. 


This Order frees from all restrictions on engagement all men, except those 
aged 18 and under 51, (a) whose normal employment is in coal mining and agri- 
culture, if the engagement is for employment outside these industries, or, (b) 
whose engagement is for employment in a building undertaking or a civil engineer- 
ing contracting undertaking.’ As a result of the amendment all other workers will 
be free to take any employment they choose and employers will be free to engage 
them without consulting a local office of the Ministry or through an approved 





2 Cf. Ministry oF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE ; Press Release, 15 Apr. 1947 ; cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 134, for an analysis of the agree- 
ment made with the Italian Government. 
on ete Debates, House of Lords, 1 Apr. 1947, col. 951 ; House of Commons, 29 Apr. 

, col, 191. 

* Polish Resettlement Act, 1947, 10-11 Geo. VI, ch. 19. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 Apr. 1947, col. 82 ; 29 Apr. 1947, col. 192. 

* The Control of Engagement (Amendment) Order, 1947, S.R. & O. 1947, No. 197. 
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employment agency. The Order amending the Control of Engagement Orders 
came into effect on 24 February and is an application of the policy announced by 
the Government in December 1946.1 

The number of persons covered by the Essential Work Orders which, on 
1 February 1947, was approximately 238,000 workers, has been steadily decreased, 
according to the following schedule : on 31 March 1947, 88,000 workers in building 
and civil engineering and 12,000 in limestone quarrying ceased to be tied by the 
Orders ; on 30 April 1947, restrictions were removed from the 40,000 workers 
in brick working, 9,000 in cement, 3,000 in gypsum and plasterboard, 7,000 in the 
sanitary drainpipes industries and 4,000 in sanitary fireclay industry. By the end 
of May, the 21,000 workers with the agricultural executive committees and 7,000 
with catchment and internal drainage boards will have been withdrawn from the 
scope of the Essential Work Orders. As of 1 July 1947, the 47,000 workers in the 
dock labour industry will also cease to beecovered. * 


GOVERNMENT TRAINING SCHEMES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The number of persons desiring training either in the Govern- 
ment Vocational and Disabled Workers’ Training Schemes or in the 
scheme for Business Administration Training, has shown steady 
increase in recent months. 


Vocational Training Scheme. 


The following table shows the number of persons in training under the Govern- 
ment Vocational and Disabled Workers’ Training Schemes on 16 December 1946° 
(most of the facilities provided during the period between July 1945 and December 
1946 were for the building and civil engineering industries) : 





Establishment Men Women 





Government training centres . . . 140 
Technical colleges, etc 1,846 
Employers’ establishments . . . . 100 
Residential (disabled) centres. . . 38 




















Business Training Scheme. 


At the end of the first year of operation of the Business Training Scheme, 
which was introduced early in 1946, for the training of men and women in business 
administration after their release, applications had been received from over 
60,000 persons.‘ Of these, a total of 10,827 had been found eligible and were 
interviewed at Regional Appointments Offices as regards their suitability for 
training in business administration, the task of selection being carried out under 
the guidance of the Regional Business Training Committees which represent 
business and educational interests. By 1 February 1947, 2,541 students had com- 
pleted the general business courses ; 1,942 were attending or allocated to courses, 
1,625 students had been placed in specialised business, 99 in business training 
vacancies and 426 in employment.® 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 133. 

* Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 4 Feb. 1947, col. 307; 18 Feb. 1947, cols. 
154-155. 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1947 ; for a description of the training provided particu- 
larly in Government training centres, see International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 5-6, May- 
June 1946, p. 408. 

‘For a description of the scheme and courses, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, 
Nos, 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 220. 

* Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1947. 
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Training of Disabled Persons. 

After discussion between the Ministry of Labour and National Service and the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Printing and Allied Trades, a scheme has been 
adopted for training with employers men and women eligible for training under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944.1 Under the scheme, training 
may be arranged in any of 53 occupations for which disabled persons may be 
suitable. The periods of training range from six months for copy-holding to four 
years for occupations such as hand composition, and special provision has been 
made to ensure that persons under 21 years of age at the commencement of training 
do not complete their training before the age at which apprenticeship to the parti- 
cular occupation normally ends. In general, training is open only to men, but 
women may be trained for operations normally performed by women. Standard» 
of suitabilty have been agreed on for each occupation, and local representatives 
of the trades have been nominated who will be consulted by the regional staff 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service as to the suitability of individual 
applicants and of employers’ establishments to give the requisite training. 
During the initial training period, training allowances are paid by the Ministry, 
the employer making a gradually increasing contribution towards the allowances 
as the value of the trainee’s services increases. The initial period is followed by a 
further period, during which wages are paid at a gradually increasing percentage 
of the minimum wage for the particular occupation. Employers giving the training 
undertake to retain the trainees in their employment for at least twelve months 
after the period of training is completed.? 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


The employment figures for the first entire year of reconversion 
in Canada indicates a rise in total employment over the year ending 
November 1946. Measures have been taken to revise the employ- 
ment controls and provide for the continued co-operation of employ- 
ers in the machinery of the National Employment Service. 


Employment and Unemployment Survey. 

The completion of the fifth labour-force survey by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, providing figures for the year November 1945 to November 1946, 
indicates that total employment figures rose by 310,000. At the same time, the 
number of persons not in the labour force increased by 226,000 during the year 
surveyed ; this figure is partly accounted for by the withdrawal from the labour 
market of 183,000 women to return to housework. In contrast to the gain in 
employment over the year of all other industries, mining has steadily lost workers. 

Total unemployment declined from 172,000 in November 1945 to 115,000 in 
November 1946, the unemployed then forming 2.4 per cent. of the civilian labour 
force.* 


Revision of Employment Controls. 

An Order in Council of 20 February 1947 discontinued the requirement of a 
labour exit permit provided for under the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. The new Order states that there is no further necessity for a labour 
exit permit system.‘ 

New regulations, issued on 28 March 1947 under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, change the system of notifying job vacancies to the National Employment 
Service. The regulations provide that employers are required to notify the National 
Employment Service of any unfilled vacancies 24 hours after they occur, in order 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 373, and Vol. L, No. 1, 
July 1944, p. 98. 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1947. 

* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Feb. 1947, pp. 226-230. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 227, for an analysis of the first labour-force survey. 

* Order in Council of 20 Feb. 1947 (P.C. 657), Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Mar. 1947, p. 277; 
for an analysis of the system of labour exit permits under the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 73. 
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to give the public employment offices an opportunity to refer applicants to the 
vacancies. The regulations apply only to insurable employment ; if the employer's 
office which directly controls engagement is more than twelve miles from the nearest 
local employment office and is seeking labour only locally, the vacancies need not 
be notified. In addition, the regulations change the reporting system which had 
previously been in effect under the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations.* 
Under the new procedure, employers furnish to the local employment offices a half- 
yearly report showing for each month, in the six-month period covered, the 
number of employees in their employ at the beginning of the month, the number 
engaged during the month, the number separated during the month and the 
number in their employ at the end of the month. 

In announcing the new regulations, the Deputy Minister of Labour stated : 
“ These regulations represent about the minimum of co-operation from employers 
consistent with a proper organisation of the employment market and the maintain- 
ance by the National Employment Service of an opportunity to provide work for 
job applicants.” * 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


Recent information concerning the employment situation in 
India and the labour requirements for the proposed reconstruction 
plans for the country are summarised below. 


Employment and Unemployment. 

The Department of Labour, Government of India, stated in a note submitted 
to the Eighth Session of the Indian Labour Conference held at New Delhi on 22-23 
April 1947 that, in view of the paucity of authoritative and comprehensive inform- 
ation on the subject, it was impossible to assess the extent of employment or 
unemployment in the country until the submission of statistical data became a 
statutory obligation. Although information concerning the discharge and engage- 
ment of workers was being collected from the various departments of the Central 
Government, practically no such data were available from the provincial Govern- 
ments and private employers. Furthermore, as the registration of the discharged 
war-workers at the employment offices was not obligatory, it was impossible to 
determine their status. Nor could the number of persons registered for jobs at the 
employment offices, which despite their growing popularity were still used by a 
comparatively small number *, provide an index of unemployment in the country. 
In spite of the fact that the employment offices were placing between 11,000 and 
12,000 persons each month, the number of ex-servicemen and discharged war- 
workers awaiting employment was definitely increasing. This was not surprising 
as the rate of demobilisation exceeded that of absorption into civil employment. 
During the year ended February 1947, however, placements had increased steadily, 
and it was expected that as soon as the provincial post-war plans were put into 
operation the demand for manpower would almost certainly exceed the supply. 
Demobilisation, furthermore, would be completed.within a few months. 

With a view to assessing on an all-India basis the manpower requirements 
of the Central and provincial Governments and private employers during the 
post-war period, the Directorate General of the Organisation for the Resettlement 
and Re-employment of Demobilised Personnel was collecting information on the 
basis of a special form. Various Governments and private employers had been 
requested to provide estimates of the number of workers required by categories 





* Order in Council of 28 Mar. 1947 (P.C. 1118) : National Employment Service Regulations, 
Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Apr. 1947, pp. 569-570. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 228, for the system 
applied under the amended National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, revoked as of 
31 Mar. 1947. 

* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Apr. 1947, p. 483. 

*The Employment Service Organisation in India is a comparatively recent development. 
In the Indian provinces, it was extended from 10 offices in May 1944 to 71 in February 1946. 
See International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947, Report V (1) : Employment 
Service Organisation, pp. 294-298. 
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so that they could be related to the number of persons available for employment 
at the employment offices or in training at various technical and vocational training 
centres. The prospects of employment could be viewed optimistically provided 
that post-war plans of the Central and provincial Governments could be launched 
in the near future and that the 1,300 industrialists who had been granted sanction 
for the issue of capital were able to put their plans into operation. In fact, the 
execution of such plans would create a considerable shortage of skilled labour. 

By the end of February 1947, the Resettlement Organisation had registered 
altogether 726,776 persons and placed 139,961. The number of ex-service personnel 
(including ex-servicewomen and disabled persons) under training in the various 
vocational and technical training centres was 8,286. * 


Trends in Factory Employment in British India during 1945. 

The total number of persons employed in factories in British India in 1945 
was 2,645,000 as compared with 2,523,000 in 1944, an increase of about 4.8 per 
cent., and 1,751,000 in 1939, or an increase of 50.9 per cent. The perennial factories 
accounted for almost the entire increase in factory employment. Employment 
in seasonal factories declined by about 6 per cent. as compared with 1944. 

In the case of the Government and Local Fund factories, the highest increase 
(17 per cent. over 1944) in employment was recorded by ordnance factories and 
the next most noticeable rise by engineering (general). On the other hand, the 
clothing factories, dock yards, railway workshops and mints indicated a slight 
decline in employment during 1945. 

In the case of non-Government factories, employment during the year 1945 
increased in perennial factories in all the industry groups. The largest increase 
was recorded by the group entitled minerals and metals, followed by food, drink 
and tobacco, textiles, chemicals and dyes. 

Classified by provinces, the rise in factory employment as compared with 
1944 was as follows: Bihar, 30 per cent. ; the Central Provinces and Berar, 8.9 
per cent. ; the Punjab, 5.4 per cent. ; Bengal, 5.1 per cent. ; and Madras, 4.9 per cent. 
In Bombay, employment remained stationary, while in the United Provinces it 
declined by 0.7 per cent. * 


MIGRATION 


ADMISSION OF FARM WORKERS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


EXTENSION OF Farm LABOUR SUPPLY PROGRAMME 


A United States Act of 28 April 1947 extends up to 31 December 
1947 the authority of the Executive branch of the Government, 
granted during the war, to admit agricultural workers into the 
country. The Act also permits Mexican farm workers at present in 
the United States to remain until the end of the farm labour supply 
programme.® 

The Department of Agriculture had stated that it would be necessary to import 
approximately 20,000 Mexican agricultural workers over a period beginning 
15 April and ending 30 June 1947 ; 6,000 Jamaican workers over a period of six 
weeks, beginning about 1 May 1947; and 2,000 agricultural workers from the 
Bahamas over a three-week period which began on 15 April 1947.* 





1 Note submitted by the Department of Labour, Government of India, to the Eighth Session 
of the Indian Labour Conference, New Delhi, 22-23 Apr. 1947. 

* Indian Labour Gazette, Oct. 1946, 

* Public Law No. 40, 80th Congress, ist Session. 

‘Cf. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION Service: Monthly 
Review, Apr. 1947, “The Importation of Alien Labourers”, by Robert H. Ropinson ; for an 
account of the admission of foreign workers during the war, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, “ Foreign Labour in the United States during the War”’, by Julia 
HENDERSON. 
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New MeExican-UNITED STATES AGREEMENT 


A new agreement between the United States and Mexico for the 
employment of Mexican farm workers in the United States came 
into effect on 10 April 1947. 


This agreement was based upon recommendations drawn up earlier by officials 
of the two countries. The agreement provides for preventing illegal entry of 
Mexicans in to the United States and for the employment of Mexican agricultural 
workers on a contract basis similar to that developed for the temporary 
admission of Mexican farm workers during the war. The Mexican Government 
will establish recruiting stations at two points near the United States border at 
which contracts of employment will be given to the workers.? 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Present trends of United States immigration policy are indicated 
by (a) the action of the United States Senate in making acceptance 
of membership of the International Refugee Organisation subject 
to the clear understanding that such membership could not affect 
immigration regulations, (b) the terms of the Bill introduced into 
the House of Representatives for the admission of displaced persons, 
and (c) statistics on immigration published by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. 


Membership of the International Refugee Organisation. 

The United States Senate, on 25 March, approved the joint resolution, recom- 
mended by its Committee on Foreign Relations on 12 March 1947, providing for 
membership and participation by the United States in the International Refugee 
Organisation, and authorising an appropriation to pay the United States contribu- 
tion for 1947. * In adopting the resolution the Senate also accepted an amendment, 
put forward by the Committee on Foreign Relations, specifically stating that 
the action should not be interpreted as delegating to the President, or any officer, 
representative or agency of the United States, authority to conclude any agree- 
ment with the International Refugee Organisation “ (a) authorising any temporary, 
emergency, or other immigration or admission to the United States or its terri- 
tories or possessions of any refugees or displaced persons referred to in the constitu- 
tion of the International Refugee Organisation ; or (b) abrogating, superseding, 
suspending, or modifying any law of the United States ; or (c) concerning any 
other matter, in contravention of existing law ; or (d) concerning any other matter 
requiring action by the Congress, or either branch thereof, under the Constitution 
of the United States”. 4 


Bill for Admission of Displaced Persons to the United States. 


A Bill introduced in the House of Representatives of the United States by 
Congressman Stratton, calling for emergency admission of displaced persons, is 
receiving widespread attention throughout the country and has obtained the 
support of representatives of the major labour organisations, as well as of numerous 
private agencies. The Bill proposes that during the four fiscal years following its 
passage, displaced persons applying for admission for permanent residence should 
be admitted as non-quota immigrants provided that : 

(a) they are qualified under all immigration laws of the United States for 
admission for permanent residence ; 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 444, for a note on the recom- 
mendations made in Feb. 1947, following discussions between representatives of the two countries. 

* New York Times, 25 Mar. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 445, for a summary of the 
message of the President of the U.S. recommending membership of the I.R.O. 

* 80th Congress, ist Session, Report No. 51 (to accompany S.J.Res. 77) ; New York Times, 
26 Mar. 1947. 
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(b) not more than 100,000 of such displaced persons shall be admitted under 
this Act during the first of the four fiscal years following the passage of this Act ; 
not more than 200,000 during the first two of such fiscal years ; not more than 
300,000 during the first three of such fiscal years ; and not more than 400,000 in 
the total four-fiscal-year period. 

The Bill adds that priority should be given to relatives of American citizens 
and war veterans in the admission of displaced persons and defines a displaced 
person as “a person in Germany, Austria or Italy at the time of the passage of 
this Act who (1) is out of his country of former residence as a result of events 
subsequent to the outbreak of World War II ; and (2) is unable or unwilling to 
return to the country of his nationality or former residence because of persecution 
or his fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinions ”. * 


Statistics of Immigration and Naturalisation. 

In the fiscal year ending 30 June 1946, 108,721 immigrants were admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States. It is the first time since 1930 that the 
number has exceeded 100,000 ; this number is almost three times as great as the 
number of immigrants in 1945 and more than four times as great as the number 
in 1948, the lowest for the war years. * The increase, however, is largely accounted 
for by the admission of non-quota immigrants, including 45,557 persons who 
entered under the Act of December 1945, which gives preference to alien spouses 
and alien minor children of members of the United States armed forces. Other 
non-quota immigrants were principally from Canada and Mexico, and the remainder 
from the West Indies and Central and South America. The number of quota 
immigrants—29,095—-was two and a half times as many as entered the previous 
year but only 18.9 per cent. of the permissible quota. Estonia, Greece, Portugal, 
Rumania and Spain practically exhausted their quota but travel from European 
countries was too restricted to exhaust quota numbers from the countries with the 
larger allotments. In addition, 203,469 non-immigrant aliens were admitted to 
the United States during the year. 

During the year 150,062 persons were naturalised, constituting a marked 
decrease from the figure of 231,402 for the previous fiscal year. The Immigration 
Service believes that naturalisations in the next few years will probably remain at 
approximately the present figure. The higher figure throughout the duration of 
the war was caused by the efforts made to give the opportunity to members of 
the armed forces of the United States to become naturalised as expeditiously 
as possible. * 


ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA 


Canadian immigration policy was the subject of debate and 
action in the Canadian Parliament in May and June 1947. The 
Government policy to encourage immigration was announced in the 
House of Commons by the Prime Minister who, at the same time, 
submitted an Order in Council extending the terms of admissibility 
of certain categories of relatives of Canadian residents. The Act to 
amend the Immigration Act and to repeal the Chinese Immigration 
Act was proclaimed on 14 May 1947. Approval was given by the 
Government for the admission of certain specified groups of workers 
under contract for work on sugar beet farms; and a debate took 





180th Congress, 1st Session, H.R. 2910, submitted to the House of Representatives. Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, loc. cit., for notes on other Bills affecting immigration introduced into the 
80th Session of Congress. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, pp. 222-223, for figures 
covering the fiscal year ending 30 June 1945. 

* DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
for the Fiscal Year ending 30 June 1946. 
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place in the House of Commons concerning the admission of a certain 
number of displaced persons for work in textile mills. 


Statement by the Prime Minister. 


The Prime Minister, on 1 May 1947, in connection with the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill to amend the Immigration Act, stated: “ The policy 
of the Government is to foster the growth of the population of Canada by the 
encouragement of immigration. The Government will seek by legislation, regulation 
and vigorous administration, to ensure the careful selection and permanent settle- 
ment of such number of immigrants as can advantageously be absorbed in our 
national economy.” Explaining that the problem of immigration must be viewed 
in the light of the world situation as a whole and be related to the social, political 
and economic circumstances resulting from the war, he considered that Canadian 
policy “ should take account of the urgent problem of the resettlement of persons 
who are displaced and homeless, as an aftermath of the world conflict. Under 
existing circumstances, therefore, Canada’s policy with respect to immigration 
falls, necessarily, into two parts : measures designed for immediate application, 
and a long-term programme. ” 

Describing the factors limiting Canadian immigration at the present time, the 
Prime Minister stated that shortage of transport rather than legislation or regula- 
tion was causing the major difficulties and that, therefore, the Government had 
decided “ that, as regards immigration from Europe, the emphasis for the present 
should be on the admission of the relatives of persons who are already in Canada, 
and on assisting in the resettlement of displaced persons and refugees ”. 

Reviewing the categories of persons admissible to Canada, the Prime Minister 
explained that the Government intended in present circumstances to have the 
regulations so administered that British subjects from the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Australia or the Union of South Africa 
and citizens of the United States who desire to enter Canada would only be required 
to meet certain standards of health and character and to show that they were not 
likely to become public charges. He then summarised the categories of persons 
to be admitted under recent extensions ! of the terms of admissibility and submitted 
a new Order in Council (see below), further extending the terms. 

With respect to the resettlement of refugees and displaced persons, the Prime 
Minister explained that Canada had taken an active part in the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees and in the discussions in the United Nations leading to 
the establishment of the International Refugee Organisation. Measures had been 
taken regarding the admission of refugees and displaced persons and of Polish 
ex-soldiers, which, though limited in scope, would provide for the admission, 
within the limits imposed by transportation, of suitable displaced persons who 
could readily be placed in employment and absorbed in various industries and 
occupations. 

The Government’s long-term programme, according to the Prime Minister, is 
based on the conviction that Canada needs population and that immigration 
policies “ should be devised in a positive sense, with the definite objective of enlarg- 
ing the population of the country ”. The essential factor was that the migrants 
should be selected with care and their number adjusted to the absorptive capacity 
of the country. In order to carry out this policy, the Government had taken steps 
to expand the immigration branch of the Department of Mines and Resources 
and its offices abroad. 

In connection with the selection of immigrants, the Prime Minister pointed 
out that much had been said about discrimination and that he, theiefore, wished 
to make clear the policy of the Government. He stated : “ Canada is perfectly within 
her rights in selecting the persons whom we regard as desirable future citizens. 
It is not ‘a fundamental human right’ of any alien to enter Canada. It is a 
privilege. It is a matter of domestic policy. Immigration is subject to the control 
of the Parliament of Canada. This does not mean, however, that we should not 
seek to remove from our legislation discrimination which appears to be objection- 
able.” Explaining that for this reason the Government urged the repeal of the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 447. 
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Chinese Immigration Act and the revocation of the related Order in Council regard- 
ing naturalisation, the Prime Minister concluded that “the Government has no 
intention of removing the existing regulations respecting Asiatic immigration 
unless and until alternative measures of effective control have been worked out... 
The Canadian Government is prepared, at any time, to enter into negotiations 
with other countries for special agreements for the control of admission of immi- 
grants on a basis of complete equality and reciprocity. ” + 


Repeal of Chinese Immigration Act. 


On 14 May 1947, the Act to amend the Immigration Act and to repeal the 
Chinese Immigration Act was proclaimed. The Act, which was adopted by the 
House of Commons on 6 May 1947 and the Senate on 9 May, removes discrimina- 
tion specifically directed against the Chinese by bringing them under the same 
regulations applying to other Asians, and permitting a Chinese citizen of Canada 
to bring to Canada his wife and children under 18 years. ? 


Order in Council Amending Immigration Regulations. 


An Order in Council, submitted on 1 May 1947, amends the existing immigration 
regulations in order to extend the terms of admissibility of relatives of Canadian 
residents by permitting admissible married relatives to bring their families (hus- 
bands, wives, and unmarried children) with them, and increasing the age of admis- 
sible orphan nephews and nieces from 16 to 21 years. * 


Measures for Admission for Employment of Persons in Specified Occupations. 


According to a statement of the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons, 
approval has been given by the Canadian Government, in virtue of the Order in 
Council of 30 January 1947 *, for the admission of 571 men to work on sugar beet 
farms under contract with a private firm and for 169 men destined to farms, having 
contracts with another company. Other applications are under consideration for 
a further 450 men for work on sugar beet farms. 

Information was given to the House of Commons, by the Minister of Labour 
and the Secretary of State for External Affairs, in connection with the Order in 
Council * providing for the admission of 100 girls from displaced persons camps 
in Europe, under contract with a private employer, for work in textile mills in 
the Province of Quebec. On 14 April 1947, the employer had written to the Secre- 
tary of the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees that his company would 
undertake the following obligations : (a) to employ single women, selected with 
the assistance of the I.G.C.R. in Germany, for at least two years, and observe all 
labour conditions in force in the Province of Quebec with regard to workers having 
their qualifications ; (b) to pay to all persons recruited in Germany not less than 
the current wages paid in the Province of Quebec to spinning mill workers with 
the same qualifications, on condition that the worker stays in employment for 
two years unless the contract is terminated by agreement between the company 
and the worker or for any other reason (except rightful dismissal by the company) 
lawful in spite of the fact that the contract has been made for two years ; other- 
wise the company to pay to the worker only the minimum wage which is due 
to the worker of such qualifications under the laws of the Province of Quebec ; 
(c) to pay to the worker weekly only the minimum wage due to such a worker 
under the laws of the Province of Quebec, the company to retain the difference 


ose, House of Commons Debates, Official Report, Vol. LXX XVI, No. 59, 1 May 1947, pp. 2673- 

* Cf. Canada Gazette, No. 20, Vol. LX XXI, 17 May 1947 ; House of Commons Debates, Official 
Report, Vol. LXX XVI, No. 62, 6 May 1947 ; Debates of the Senate, Vol. LX X XVI, No. 31, 9 May 
1947 ; for a fuller analysis of the terms of the Act (Bill No. 10) see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 450. 

* Order in Council of 1 May 1947 (P.C. 1734). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 449. 

* House of Commons Debates, Official Report, Vol. LX XVI, No. 55, 25 Apr. 1947, p. 2472. 
, * Order in Council of April 1947 (P.C. 1193), providing for the admission of 100 women 
immigrants for training and employment as textile workers in a certain mill, under regulations 
of Ouatat the salaries and conditions of work in textile industries, as specified in the Province 
of Quebec, 
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between these minimum wages and the current wages, pay them into a separate 
account, and pay the sum so retained as a lump sum after the period of two 
years has expired, or prior to that date if the contract has been terminated by 
agreement between the company and the worker or for any other reason (except 
rightful dismissal by the company) lawful in spite of the fact that the contract 
has been made for two years ; (d) no deduction from the wages to be made by 
the company for the cost of transportation of the worker from Germany to destin- 
ation in Canada. The employer had previously, when asking the Minister in charge 
of immigration for permission to bring the girls to Canada, indicated that he 
desired to make contracts with the girls which would include provision for refunding 
the transportation charges at about 25 per cent. of the weekly earnings.! 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WEEKLY REST IN FRANCE 


According to a circular of the French Ministry of Labour and 
Welfare dated 13 May 1947, the wartime regulations* concerning 
weekly rest are no longer in force ; the only regulations now in force 
concerning weekly rest and the closing of industrial and commercial 
establishments are those of the Labour Code.® 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN BELGIUM 4 


New provisions concerning annual holidays with pay came into 
force in Belgium on 1 January 1946 under a Legislative Order of 
3 January 1946.5 Another Legislative Order, of 18 February 1947, 
lays down rules for the functioning of the National Fund for Annual 
Holidays which is established by the Order of 3 January 1946. 


LEGISLATIVE ORDER OF 8 JANUARY 1946 


The Legislative Order of 3 January 1946 supersedes the Act of 
3 July 1936 *, as amended by the Act of 20 August 1938 7 ; the pro- 
visions of the Orders issued in pursuance of the Acts of 1936 and 
1938 are, however, to remain in force until such time as they are 





1 House of Commons Debates, Official Report, Vol. LX XXVI, No. 76, 26 May 1947, pp. 2476- 
2477 and No. 81, 2 June 1947. 

*A Decree of 1 September 1939 had permitted the weekly rest to be granted by roster in 
all establishments where it had not been suspended owing to mobilisation (cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, 18 Sept. 1939, p. 341). Furthermore, an Order of 3 December 1943 had ordered all 
establishments to be closed on two consecutive days in each week in order to ensure a better 
distribution of electric power. 

* Textes officiels du Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité sociale, Vol. 20, 1947, No. 2033. 

* Cf. “ Workers’ Holidays in Belgium ”, by Henri JANNE, International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1939, pp. 184-208. 

* Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, Bel. 3. 

* Idem, 1936, Bel. 10 and International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 527. 

7 Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1938, Bel. 6. 
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repealed or amended and in so far as they do not conflict with the 
Order of 3 January 1946. 


The Order grants annual paid holidays, in proportion to the work performed, 
to all persons bound by contracts for the hiring of services or by contracts of 
apprenticeship. These persons may be employed either in Belgium or outside 
Belgium (though they must be domiciled in that country) provided they are in 
the service of an employer or are employed on behalf of a branch concern which is 
established in Belgium. Domestic servants, workers in agricultural undertakings, 
workers in undertakings in which only members of the same family are employed, 
and certain employees of the Belgian National Railway Company are excepted 
from the provisions of the Order. 


Length of Holiday. 


The length of the holiday is based on the periods worked during the calendar 
year and must not be less than six days for every 12 months of employment. In 
the case of certain branches of industry and certain categories of workers to which 
such a basis of calculation is unsuitable, the Crown may authorise the length of 
the holiday to be based on the remuneration earned during the holiday year. The 
number of days’ holiday may be increased by Royal Order in accordance with the 
general financial resources of the National Fund for Annual Holidays (see below). 
The minimum of six days will be doubled for young persons under 18 years of age, 
provided that the Crown may suspend for one year the application of this provision 
in a specified branch of industry on the request of the competent joint committee ; 
this suspension may be renewed in the same manner. Any decision of joint com- 
mittees providing for longer holidays than those mentioned above may be made 
binding upon the interested parties ; in such cases proportional supplementary 
contributions will be payable by the employers concerned. It is not lawful for a 
worker to forgo a holiday to which he is entitled. 


Holiday Pay and Contributions. 


Remuneration for the holidays of wage-earners, home workers and apprentices 
will be paid through the National Fund for Annual Holidays or by the special 
funds for specific branches of activity or categories of employees which may be 
authorised by a Royal Order issued upon the conclusion of an agreement within 
the competent joint committee, or in default of such a committee an agreement 
between the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations. The 
contributions in respect of annual holidays to be paid by all of the above employees 
who are covered by the Legislative Order of 28 December 1944 respecting social 
security ! will be included in the over-all contribution mentioned in that Order, 
and will be levied by the appropriate body in accordance with the rules laid down 
for the collection of this over-all contribution. Where the employees are not covered 
by that Order, remuneration in respect of ordinary annual holidays will be pro- 
vided by contributions payable by the employer and equal to two per cent. of the 
wages of the workers concerned ; stamps and holiday cards will be used for the 
purpose. Remuneration for supplementary holidays for these employees will also 
be provided by contributions payable by the employer amounting to one-half of 
one per cent. of their wages. These contributions will be paid into the National 
Fund for Annual Holidays or into the special funds. Remuneration in respect of 
ordinary or supplementary holidays for workers other than those mentioned above 
will be paid directly by the employer. Daily remuneration for workers’ holidays 
may be increased by Royal Order in accordance with the general financial resources 
available to the holiday funds. The payment of holiday remuneration will not be 
dependent on the payment by the employer of his contributions. The competent 
fund will be entitled to institute proceedings against persons who fail to pay their 
contributions in due time. 





Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1944, Bel. 2, and International Labour Review, Vol. LV, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 49 and 56. 
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Holiday Funds. 

A National Fund for Annual Holidays is instituted by the Order. It will be 
a body corporate under the management of the General Savings and Old-Age 
Pension Fund. Its object is to pay holiday remuneration to wage-earners, home 
workers and paid apprentices who are not covered by a special fund. 

Further details of the National Fund for Annual Holidays are given below in 
the summary of the provisions of the Legislative Order of 18 February 1947. 


Administration. 

Officials appointed by the Government will supervise the administration of the 
Order of 3 January 1946 without prejudice to the duties incumbent on the officers 
of the judicial police. They will have the right to enter establishments employing 
workers covered by the Order. Employers and workers must furnish any informa- 
tion required by the officials to satisfy themselves that the provisions of the Order 
are being complied with. 

The holiday funds must keep all the necessary records for the compilation of 
statistics and for ensuring the proper functioning of the funds. They will be super- 
vised by a joint supervisory committee composed of representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 


Penalties. 

Provision is made by the Order for penalties for failure to grant holidays within 
the prescribed time limits and to pay the contributions due. These penalties range 
from 1 to 25 francs or imprisonment for not less than one day or more than 
seven days, and entail the payment of overdue contributions. Any employee who 
engages in employment away from his home or on behalf of a third party in 
agricultural, handicraft, industrial or commercial work, whether remunerated or 
not, or in any paid artistic work, is also liable to penalties, More severe penalties 
are provided for obstruction of the supervisory measures laid down in the Order 
and for failure to keep the prescribed records up to date. 


NATIONAL FuND FoR ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 


The Legislative Order of 18 February 1947 sets out the duties 
and rules of the National Fund for Annual Holidays established by 
the Order of 3 January 1946. It stipulates that it shall be a public 
institution attached to the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
and subject to its authority. 


Functions of the Fund. 


In addition to the function of collecting contributions and paying holiday remu- 
neration ascribed to it by the Order of 3 January 1946, the Fund has the following 
duties : to apportion, as between itself and the special funds, the sums which are 
remitted to it for the purpose by the National Social Security Office or by any 
other bodies responsible for the collection of contributions for the payment of 
holiday remuneration ; to collect and apportion any surplus assets of the special 
funds ; to investigate claims and to give advice on any questions concerning holidays 
which may be submitted to it by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare ; to 
carry out any duties in connection with annual holidays assigned to it by the 
Minister ; to make suggestions to the Minister for improvements in the organisation 
of holiday schemes ; to contribute by any means in its power to the attainment 
of the social aims for which holidays with pay are granted, more particularly by 
supporting the work and encouraging the development of organisations to facilitate 
the wise use of annual holidays ; and to take measures to encourage the organ- 
isation of holidays. 


Advisory Committee on Holidays for Young Workers. 


The Order sets up an Advisory Committee on Holidays for Young Workers in 
conjunction with the National Fund for Annual Holidays. The Committee will 
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advise the Minister on all questions concerning the annual holidays of young 
workers and make proposals to improve the organisation of annual holidays for 
this class of worker. The Order gives details of the composition of the Committee. 


Administration of the Fund. 

The Fund will be administered by a governing body which will have extensive 
powers in connection with the management of the Fund. It will be composed of 
the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, two delegates of this Ministry, a repre- 
sentative of the National Belgian Railway Company, a representative of the General 
Tourist Office (Commissariat général du tourisme), and twelve members appointed 
by Royal Order and chosen in equal numbers from the most representative organ- 
isations of employers and workers. It will be presided over by the Minister or, in 
his absence, by a delegate chosen by the Minister. With the exception of the 
chairman, the members of the governing body and of the Advisory Committee 
on Holidays for Young Workers will receive either a fixed allowance or attendance 
and travelling allowances, the amount of which will be decided by the Minister. 

The Director of the Fund will be appointed by the Crown, which will at the 
same time fix his salary. The Order lays down the nature of his duties. The per- 
sonnel of the Fund will be nominated by the Minister, after consultation with the 
Director and with the governing body. 

Financial Provisions. 

The Fund will draw up each year before 30 September a draft budget of receipts 
and expenditure for the following year, which will be submitted to the Minister 
for approval. It will also communicate to him before 30 June each year at the 
latest, for transmission to the Court of Accounts, a statement of receipts and 
expenditure for the previous year. The administrative expenses of the Fund will 
be met by (1) the interest on the capital constituted by the payment of contri- 
butions and (2) holiday remuneration not claimed within the prescribed time limit. 
A Royal Order may be issued to determine the percentage of the contributions 
collected which may be set aside by the Fund to cover its administrative expenses.' 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocrAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


A scheme of insurance for miners against the risks of sickness, 
maternity, invalidity, old age, death, employment injury and 
family responsibilities has recently been set up in France. The 
French Government has also revised the legislation on employ- 
ment injury insurance, stressing measures for the prevention of 
accidents and the rehabilitation of disabled workers, and liberalised 
the allowances payable for the maintenance of children. Other 
recent French social security measures deal with old-age allowances, 
an increase in minimum invalidity pension rates, and social security 
contributions. 


SoctaL SEcurRITY FoR MINERS 


Decree No. 46-2769 of 27 November 1946 ? has established a 
comprehensive social security scheme for miners in France. Some 
provisions of the new legislation became effective on 1 January 1947 3, 


1 Moniteur Belge, 24 and 25 Feb. 1947; Minist&trE pu TRAVAIL ET DE LA PrREVOYANCE 
SociALE DE BELGIQUE: Revue de Travail, Feb. 1947, pp. 218-221. 

* Journal officiel, 2 and 3 Dec. 1946, pp. 10265-10280. 

* Idem, 17 Jan. 1947, p. 673. 
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while others will be brought into force by ministerial decree. The 
scheme replaces a sickness insurance scheme originating in 1894 
and a pension scheme introduced in 1914. 


Scope. 

The Decree of 27 November 1946 applies to manual workers, salaried employees, 
technicians, foremen, engineers and higher categories of staff engaged in mining 
undertakings, approved prospecting enterprises, subsidiary industries covered by a 
decree of assimilation, state quarries and bauxite mines. Safety examiners elected 
by the miners, employees of miners’ benefit societies and trade union officials are 
also included. Persons in receipt of an old-age, invalidity or survivor’s pension 
under the miners’ scheme are compulsorily insured for sickness and maternity 
benefits in kind. 


Administration. 

The scheme is administered through miners’ benefit societies, regional unions 
of these societies and an Autonomous National Fund for Social Security in Mines. 
The miners’ benefit societies cover the risks of long and short-term sickness, 
maternity and death (lump-sum grant), are assimilated to the primary funds under 
the general scheme for the purpose of the administration of certain employment 
injury benefits, and are responsible for the payment of family allowances. The 
regional unions of miners’ benefit societies are responsible for compensation in 
respect of permanent incapacity arising from an employment injury, the co- 
ordination of the administration of all employment injury insurance within the 
region and the promotion of accident prevention and industrial hygiene, subject 
to the legislative orders and regulations on this subject. They also act as equalis- 
ation agencies in respect of the risks carried by the benefit societies, and organise 
and direct, on a regional scale, the visitation of the sick and the health and social 
programmes of the societies. Workers and employers are represented on the 
governing bodies of the miners’ benefit societies and of the regional unions in the 
ratio of two to one. The National Fund for Social Security in Mines is responsible 
for invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions, and acts as an equalisation agency 
for expenditure on account of family allowances and permanent incapacity com- 
pensation. Within specified limits, it ensures the solvency of the unions, and 
promotes the general policy of social security in the mining industry, as well as 
measures for safety and hygiene. The Fund is an autonomous body administered, 
subject to the supervision of the Ministers of Labour, of Finance and of National 
Economy, by a Governing Body, on which seven members represent the State, 
fifteen the workers and eight the employers. With the approval of the National 
Fund, the regional unions may co-operate with the corresponding bodies under the 
general scheme in the setting up of health services and exchange of facilities. 

The Minister of Labour and Social Security ensures the application of the 
legislation on social security for miners through the regional engineers-in-chief 
of mines and services. 


Financial Arrangements. 

Social security for miners is financed by employer, employee and State contri- 
butions based on the wages of the workers, excluding any portion in excess of 
180,000 francs per year, as follows : 





Worker Employer | State 
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Sickness, maternity and death benefits. 
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The rates payable by pensioners for coverage limited to benefits in kind are 
to be fixed by decree. The cost of family allowances and of employment injury 
compensation is borne entirely by the employer. In the case of employment 
injury compensation the regional union sets the contribution rates each year, in 
accordance with rules laid down by the National Fund, with the approval of the 
supervisory authorities. 


Sickness, Maternity and Death Benefits. 


Should an insured person or a member of his family fall ill, he is entitled to 
he refund by the benefit society of part of the cost of the medical and hospital 
care. An insured person, but not a dependant, is entitled to cash benefit if he is 
incapacitated by sickness. There is a waiting period of three days and the maximum 
duration of payment is six months. The daily rate of sickness cash benefit fora 
male unskilled worker aged 18 years or more is one-twelfth of the basic weekly 
salary ; a lower rate is paid to women and boys. In cases of special need the society 
may increase the benefit by not more than 50 per cent. Where a sick worker is 
hospitalised at the expense of the society, the daily cash benefit is reduced, unless 
he has two or more dependants. If the patient is found, on medical examination 
made within three months of the first medical diagnosis by his attending practi- 
tioner and an advisory medical officer of the regional union, to suffer from a disease 
requiring special treatment (including tuberculosis), all medical care required to 
achieve a cure may be granted for a period not exceeding three years ; each case 
must be reviewed every six months. During the period when an insured person is 
entitled to such extended medical benefit, he may be granted sickness cash benefit 
at the discretion of the society. 

An insured woman, the wife of an insured man and his dependent daughters 
are entitled to the cost of care at a confinement. Cash benefit at the rate payable 
in case of sickness is also granted to an insured woman for six weeks before and 
eight weeks after childbirth, provided she ceases to work during this period. 
According to the rules of the society, the beneficiary must submit to pre- and post- 
natal examinations. A supplementary nursing allowance is also payable. * 

On the death of an insured person the benefit society grants to the widow a 
lump-sum benefit of 16,200 francs, increased by 2,250 francs in respect of each 
orphan under 16 years of age. 

There is no qualifying period for short-term sickness, maternity or lump-sum 
death benefits other than the requirement that the applicant must have been 
insured at the date of the first medical certification of the sickness or pregnancy. 
To qualify for extended benefits in case of long-term sickness the claimant must 
have been a member of a benefit society for one year before the quarter in which 
the sickness occurred, and either have worked, or been certified as unemployed, 
during at least 240 hours in the course of that year, including 60 hours in its last 
quarter. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Pensions. 


A general invalidity pension is granted to an insured person whose earning 
capacity has been reduced by at least two thirds, so that, in any occupation, he is 
incapable of earning more than one third of the usual remuneration paid in the 
region to workers of the same category in the occupation in which he had been 
engaged before the first certification of illness or invalidity. The pension is payable 
as long as the insured person is incapacitated for work by at least 50 per cent. 
The minimum qualifying conditions for invalidity pension are: (1) two years’ 
work in mines ; and (2) 420 or 500 days’ work, according as the worker was engaged 
on the basis of a five- or six-day week, during the two years preceding the illness 
from which the incapacity has arisen. The annual rate of pension is 54,000 francs, 
increased by 9,000 francs if the victim is totally disabled or requires constant 
attendance. If the pensioner has had more than 30 years’ service in the mine, the 
minimum amount payable is the amount of the old-age pension which would 
correspond to his years of service. 

An insured person who suffers loss of working capacity of at least 50 per cent. 
as a result of sickness, or premature aging, that compels him to cease work as a 
miner before the usual time or to suffer a reduction in wages corresponding to 
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reclassification in a lower occupational grade, which is clearly abnormal, is entitled 
to a special pension (occupational invalidity pension). The qualifying conditions 
are : (1) three years’ work in mines ; and (2) 420 or 500 days’ work, according 
to whether the worker was engaged on the basis of a five- or six-day week, in the 
preceding two years. The annual rate of pension is 3,600 francs increased by 1,200 
francs for each year of service in excess of three. The occupational invalidity 
pension cannot exceed the difference between the pensioner’s previous wages and 
the wages payable in the occupational category in the mine in which he would have 
been classified, in view of his reduced capacity, at the time of the certification of 
invalidity. 

The invalidity pension is replaced by an old-age pension when the beneficiary 
reaches the age entitling him to the latter. In such cases the old-age pension must 
not be less in amount than the invalidity pension that was previously paid. 

Pensions are payable to an insured miner: (a) on attainment of the age of 
55 ; or (b) on attainment of the age of 50 after 30 or more years of service in the 
mine, at least 20 of which have been in underground work. At 55 or over, after 
80 years of service, or at 50 after 30 years of service at least 20 of which have been 
in underground work, the annual pension is 54,000 francs ; this rate is increased 
by 1,800 francs for each year of service rendered by the claimant before he reaches 
the age of 55. At 55 after 15 years of service, the rate is 27,000 francs ; it is increased 
by 1,800 francs for each year of service in excess of 15. Where an insured person 
reaches the age of 55 without having to his credit 15 years’ work in the mine, he is 
entitled to a reduced pension, or to a lump-sum payment, in proportion to his 
contributions. A miner aged at least 55 who has qualified for a pension by 30 years’ 
service, but who continues to work in employment covered by the scheme, is 
entitled to a supplement in addition to his wages at the following rate : 


At least 20 years’ underground work 40,520 francs 
At least 10 years’ underground work 33,760 francs 


Periotis during which this supplement is payable do not give right to an increase 
in the rate of pension on the grounds of years of service. A special supplement is 
payable to a miner who has not attained the age of 55, but is credited with 30 years’ 
service at least 20 of which have been in underground work, and who continues 
to work in the mine. The receipt of this supplement does not affect his right to 
an increase in the pension rate on the grounds of years of service ; the rate of the 
supplement is 27,000 francs for workers under the age of 50 years and 40,520 francs 
for those between 50 and 55. A reduced supplement is payable in respect of 30 
years’ service at least 10 of which have been in underground work. 

Old-age pensioners may claim an allowance of 1,215 francs a month for each 
dependent child. This allowance is reduced if the parent is entitled to a family 
allowance. 

The widow of a deceased miner who had been insured and had had 15 years 
of service is entitled to a pension equal to half the old-age pension to which her 
husband would have been entitled at the age of 55, or at 50 if he had had 30 years 
of service in mines, 20 of which had been underground. Where the deceased miner 
had had less than 15 years of service but had been in receipt of an invalidity pension 
(general or occupational), his widow is entitled to a pension at half the occupational 
invalidity rate according to his years of service. If a widow remarries, her pension 
ceases, but she is granted a lump-sum payment equal to three times the annual 
pension. 

A monthly allowance of 1,620 francs is paid in respect of each orphan of an 
insured miner who had had two years’ service and had spent 470 or 528 days, 
according to whether he was employed on the basis of a 5- or 6-day week, in work 
in a mine (including periods of absence due to accident or sickness). A similar 
grant is made in respect of orphans of a pensioned miner. The amount payable 
is doubled if the children have neither father nor mother. Where an orphan does 
not qualify for such a pension, an allowance of 1,215 francs per month may be 
claimed by his widowed mother provided she is in receipt of a widow’s pension ; 
this allowance is reduced if a family allowance is also payable. 

In calculating length of service for invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions, 
periods during which the insured person received sickness, maternity or employ- 
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ment injury benefit in cash and specified periods of military service are counted 
as periods of work. 


Family Allowances. 
Insured persons are entitled to the family allowances under the general social 
security scheme. 


Employment Injury Compensation. 
The rates of compensation in respect of employment injury are the same as 
those payable under the general scheme. 


Foreign Workers. 

A foreign worker and his surviving relatives who reside in France are entitled 
to the same benefits as French nationals. If the foreign worker resides abroad 
but has his permanent place of work in France, he is entitled to long- and short- 
term sickness benefits and to maternity benefits, provided an agreement on this 
subject has been reached between France and his country of origin. On retirement 
foreign workers residing abroad are paid an annuity or lump sum in respect of 
any old-age insurance contributions paid under the French scheme. Reciprocity 
treaties may provide for the inclusion of time spent by a foreigner working in 
mines outside France in the computation of the period of service on which benefits 
are based, or for the maintenance of pension rights in case of residence abroad. 


Transitional Arrangements. 

The decree contains provisions to cover the transition from the previous social 
insurance system to the new scheme and to take into account the conditions that 
obtained in the mining industry during the war. 


EMPLOYMENT INJyuRY INSURANCE 


An Act of 30 October 1946? dealing with employment injury 
insurance for non-agricultural workers is based on the theory that 
employment injuries constitute a social risk. The new legislation 
introduces measures for the prevention of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases and for the restoration of the working capacity of 
victims of such injuries by the provision of appropriate care, physical 
rehabilitation and vocational training. It raises the rate of per- 
manent incapacity and survivors’ pensions arising from employ- 
ment injuries that occur after 1 January 1947. 


Scope. 
Wage-earners and salaried employees are compulsorily insured against employ- 
ment injuries ; other workers may insure voluntarily. 


Financial Resources. 

Contributions in respect of compulsorily insured persons are paid exclusively 
by their employers. In accordance with regulations issued by order of the Ministers 
of Labour and Social Security, of National Economy and of Finance, the social 
security funds fix the rates for various categories of undertakings, having regard 
to the health risks involved. 


Administration. 
The social security funds are charged with the tasks of organising accident 


prevention and industrial hygiene, providing medical care, rehabilitation, voca- 
tional training and resettlement services, and the administration of cash benefits, 





_ 7 Act. No, 46-2426 of 30 Oct. 1946, Journal officiel, 31 Oct. 1946, p. 9273. Cf. also Decree 
No. 46-2959 of 31 Dec. 1946, Journal officiel, 1 Jan. 1947, pp. 19-36. 
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including pensions. The Act of 4 October 1945 charged the National Social Security 
Fund with the administration of employment injury prevention funds.! The 
purposes of the latter are specified in the new legislation. 


Accident Prevention and Industrial Hygiene. 


Financial resources have been put at the disposal of the regional funds for 
the carrying out of accident prevention and industrial hygiene programmes, 
including research. A regional fund may request individual employers or groups 
of employers to take certain measures to provide safe and hygienic working con- 
ditions. If the measures recommended, having been approved by the divisional 
labour inspector, are not carried out by the employer, or employers, the fund 
may increase the rate of contribution payable, in view of the poor health risks 
obtaining in the undertaking or undertakings. It may, on the other hand, make 
advances or grant subsidies to employers who are endeavouring to improve working 
conditions with a view to the prevention of employment injuries. 


Benefits. 

(a) In kind: the primary funds are responsible for the expense of medical 

and surgical treatment and of medicines, the provision, repair and renewal of any 
orthopedic appliance which the beneficiary requires as the result of an employment 
injury, and the rehabilitation, vocational training and resettlement of the injured 
worker. Only under specified circumstances may the attending practitioner 
charge the patient a fee in addition to that paid by the fund on his behalf. 
_ (b) In cash: the primary funds pay their members cash benefits during tem- 
porary incapacity for work resulting from employment injuries. For the first 
twenty-eight days the rate is one half, and thereafter two thirds, of previous wages 
or salary. Cash benefits are payable while the worker is being rehabilitated. 

A pension in respect of permanent incapacity, or a survivor’s pension, is paid 
by the regional social security fund to which the worker’s primary fund is affiliated. 
Pensions are calculated on the total annual remuneration of the worker (minimum 
60,000 francs) up to 75,000 francs, on one third of the portion of remuneration 
between 75,000 francs and 125,000 francs, and on one eighth of the portion in 
excess of 125,000 francs. A permanent incapacity pension is equal to this amount 
multiplied by a fraction obtained by reducing any part of the incapacity rate not 
in excess of 50 per cent. by one half and by increasing any part of the incapacity 
rate in excess of 50 per cent. by one half. A supplement of 9,000 francs a year 
is granted where constant attendance is required. The widow of a worker who died 
as the result of an employment injury is entitled to 25 per cent. of the remuneration 
on which the pension is calculated, the first two half-orphans each to 15 per cent. 
thereof, and subsequent half-orphans to 10 per cent. ; the rate of pension payable 
to full orphans is 20 per cent. Survivors’ pensions are limited to 75 per cent. of 
the amount of remuneration on which they were calculated. * 


FamiLy BENEFITS 


Act No. 46-1835 of 22 August 1946 * repeals previous legisla- 
tion dealing with family benefits and sets up a new scheme under 
which more liberal allowances are available to persons resident 
in France who are responsible for the maintenance of dependent 
children. 


The benefits include maternity, family, single-wage and pre-natal allowances. 
A person other than the widow of a beneficiary cannot claim any of the last three 
allowances mentioned unless he, or she, is gainfully occupied or is in a position 
where such occupation is impossible by reason of age, health, ete. This qualification 
does not apply to the payment of maternity benefit. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 107-108. 
* Ibid. pp. 110-111. 
* Journal officiel, 23 Aug. 1946, p. 7350. 
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Financial Resources and Administration. 

The cost of family benefits for wage-earners is borne by the employers, and the 
cost for independent workers is borne by the workers themselves and by the 
State. Each employer pays a contribution equal to 12 per cent. of the remuneration 
(maximum for basis of computation, 150,000 francs per year) paid to each of his 
employees. } On his own behalf he pays 10 per cent. of the basic wage of an unskilled 
worker in the lowest category in the main centre of the département where he 
resides, and an independent worker contributes on the same basis at the rate 
of 4, 7 or 10 per cent., according to his occupational category. * The State usually 
meets two-fifths of the cost of family benefits for independent workers, but for 
certain occupational categories its grant is one-fifth of the cost of benefit, and for 
a few others it does not contribute at all. * 

Independent workers are exempt from all contributions: (1) if they have 
brought up four children to the age of 14 and during the preceding year their 
income has not been more than half the basic amount on which family allowances 
are calculated ; or (2) if the average age of a married pair is more than 65 (widower, 
65 ; widow, 60) and either their income does not exceed the basic monthly wage 
or they have brought up four children to the age of 14. 

Family allowances are still administered by special funds, but the contributions 
are collected, together with the other social security contributions, by the primary 
social security funds. The latter will eventually be entrusted with the payment of 
the allowances and the administration of the scheme. 


Benefits. 

Maternity allowances are granted in respect of French children born viable 
who are legitimate or recognised. An allowance is payable for the first child, 
provided the mother is not more than 25 years of age or the birth occurs within the 
first two years of marriage, and for each subsequent child born within a period 
not exceeding three years from the date of the last birth. The rate for the first 
child is three times, and for each subsequent child twice, the highest basic monthly 
wage, in the district where the beneficiary resides. Payment is made in two equal 
instalments, the first on the birth of the child and the second six months later, 
always provided that the child is still alive and supported by his parents. 

Family allowances are granted in respect of a second child and of subsequent 
children, and must be used in their interests. The allowance is payable (1) while 
the child is subject to compulsory school attendance, (2) for an additional year, 
provided he has not become a wage-earner, (3) until he reaches 17 years of age, if 
he is apprenticed, or (4) until he reaches the age of 20, if he is pursuing his studies 
or is incapacitated for work. In the Seine département the monthly rate for the 
second child is 20 per cent., and for each subsequent child 30 per cent., of an 
amount equal to 225 times the minimum hourly wage of an unskilled worker 
in the metal industry. In other districts the family allowance varies in rate accord- 
ing to the departmental wages. 

Where there is only one wage-earner in a family, in addition to family allowances 
a single-wage allowance is payable in respect of each dependent child. The rate 
for an only child of less than five years of age is 20 per cent. of the amount on which 
family allowances are calculated, while for two children it is 40 per cent., and for 
three or more children it is 50 per cent. of this amount. 

Family and single-wage allowances are payable from the date when the preg- 
nancy of the mother is certified. If a woman is certified as pregnant, within the 
first three months of her pregnancy she is entitled to pre-natal allowances for the 
nine months preceding the birth of the child, provided she observes the rules 
laid down on the medical protection of mothers and children.‘ The benefit is 
payable in instalments, after each of the three pre-natal medical examinations 
required under the rules mentioned above. During the pre-natal period sums 
equal to the family allowance granted in respect of two dependent children are 





* Journal officiel, 3 Aug. 1946, p. 6899. 

* Idem, 16 Jan. 1947, pp. 572-573. 

* Idem, 13 Dec. 1946, pp. 10574-10578. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 426. 
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paid to a pregnant woman who after the birth of her child will not be entitled 
to a family and a single-wage allowance. 


OxLp-AGE ALLOWANCES 


Act No. 46-1990 of 13 September 1946 has fixed the dates 
at which various provisions of the Act of 22 May 1946 extending 
the payment of old-age allowances to insured persons other than 
wage-earners ? will come into effect. The right to benefit under 
the new scheme dates from 1 April 1947 and the first payment will 
be made on 1 July 1947. The rates of allowance payable were 
fixed by Act No. 46-2153 of 7 October 1946. * 


Scope. 

Every French person resident in France, aged at least 65 years (60 if incapa- 
citated for work), with an income not exceeding 45,000 francs (60,000 for a married 
couple), who is not entitled to a pension under the social security legislation and 
who has paid old-age insurance contributions for at least three months, is entitled 
to an old-age allowance. The payment of contributions is to be counted from 


1 January 1947. 


Benefits. 

The annual benefit includes a basic allowance, varying from 12,000 to 15,000 
francs, according to the residence of the beneficiary, increased by 4,000 francs 
for a dependent spouse, a bonus of 2,000 francs if the beneficiary has brought 
up at least three children, and a supplement if he has worked in Paris or an assimi- 
lated district, and now lives there. When each of a married pair is entitled to an 
allowance, the amount payable to the wife is reduced by half. The widow of a 
beneficiary is entitled to assistance during her lifetime in an annual amount equal 
to half the basic allowance which had been payable to her husband and half the 
amount of any children’s bonus or residence supplement which he had received. 


INCREASE IN MINIMUM INVALIDITY PENSION RATES 


The minimum annual invalidity pension payable to a non- 
agricultural worker has recently been fixed at 15,000 francs and 
the minimum payable to an invalid agricultural worker at. amounts 
varying from 12,000 to 15,000 francs according to his wage category. * 


SociaL SEcurRITY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The wage limit for the computation of social security contribu- 
tions has been raised from 120,000 to 150,000 francs per year. ° 


The contribution rates have been fixed at 16 per cent. of wages, as follows : 
employee, 6 per cent. ; employer, 10 per cent. (4 per cent. of which constitutes 
a special contribution to finance old-age allowances). * These rates do not include 
the employer’s contribution for family allowances or employment injury insurance. 





1 Journal officiel, 14 Sept. 1946, p. 7919; cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, Fr. 1 (D). 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 158. 

* Journal officiel, 8 Oct. 1946, pp. 8499-8500. 

* Act No. 46-2153; cf. I1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, Fr. 1 (E). 

® Decree No. 46-2155; cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, Fr. 1 (F). 

* Journal officiel, 25 Mar. 1947, p. 2798. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 
RE-CREATION OF THE NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVES’ ADMINISTRATION 


There has been a revival of the co-operative movement in the 
Republic of the Philippines. Soon after the end of the second World 
War the rehabilitation of the movement was undertaken by the 
Emergency Control Administration, and in January 1946, under 
the provisions of the Commonwealth Act No. 713, the National 
Co-operatives’ Administration (N.C.A.) was re-created as an 
independent Government corporation, with the task of reorganising, 
supervising and promoting co-operatives. 


The National Co-operatives’ Administration was originally set up in 
August 1941 to take over from the Bureau of Commerce the work of supervision 
and promotion of co-operative organisations, as a consequence of the steady growth 
of the various forms of co-operative organisation in the Philippines before the 
war. It undertakes the work of co-operative education for its own staff, prospective 
leaders of the co-operative movement, and officials and members of co-operative 
societies. It has organised six institutes for the purpose and gave short courses 
of two to three weeks to 154 officials and non-officials in 1946. N.C.A. officials 
meet the public and members and officials of co-operatives in small group meetings 
and explain to them the principles, practice and advantages of co-operative effort. 
It also publishes articles and pamphlets and gives regular broadcasts, and it is 
proposed to introduce the study of co-operative principles in schools. Another 
proposal is to direct special attention to carefully selected localities where co-oper- 
atives, managed by a special trained staff, would illustrate co-operative practice 
and advantages and stimulate co-operative action. 

On 7 December 1946, the total number of societies organised and registered 
in the Philippines was 1,065 (282 in the city of Manila). Of these, 878 are consumers’ 
co-operatives, 131 producers’ co-operatives, 4 credit co-operatives and 52 retailers’ 
co-operatives. Their total membership is 256,988. 

There is a comparatively large number of consumers’ co-operatives. In order 
to help them to start and in an effort to combat the black market, the merchandising 
division of the N.C.A. supplies consumers’ goods to some of them, steps being 
taken to ensure, through the N.C.A. supervisory service, that supplies are distributed 
exclusively to co-operatives known to be working on genuinely co-operative lines. 
From July to November 1946, goods worth over 1 million pesos were sold to 328 
co-operative societies by the merchandising division. 

For the future growth of co-operatives in the Philippines, the N.C.A. plans 
to organise, besides consumers’ societies, agricultural marketing societies along 
commodity lines, credit co-operatives and co-operatives for people engaged in 
cottage industries (weaving, hat-making, etc.). It is hoped to organise later pro- 
vincial and national federations according to types. 

A uniform accounting system is under preparation by the N.C.A. for all co- 
operatives. 4 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN HUNGARY 


SEQUEL TO THE AGRARIAN REFORM OF 1945 


By an Ordinance of 18 September 1945 issued by the Minister 
of Agriculture, supplemented and amended by later Ordinances 
(14 February 1946, 4 July 1946, 1 August 1946, 19 September 1946 
and 28 December 1946), a number of measures have been adopted 





* Communication from the National Co-operatives’ Administration. 
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in Hungary since the agrarian reform of 1945 1 which aim at promot- 
ing, and in certain cases making compulsory, the organisation of the 
new landowners on a co-operative basis. 


Purpose of the Co-operative Societies. 

The purpose of the co-operative societies instituted under the Ordinance of 
18 September 1945 is generally to serve the economic, social and cultural interests 
of their members, and to help them in the rational exploitation of their separate 
holdings by the acquisition of agricultural necessities and the processing and 
sale of their products. In particular the aim of the co-operative societies is to 
manage and utilise the technical installations, machinery, buildings and dwellings 
which belonged to the estates affected by the agrarian reform and which are not 
such as can be divided up for individual use. ? 

These co-operatives have to be established in each commune where the total 
of the partitioned lands exceeds a certain area, and generally, wherever the 
partitioned estates include ricefields or establishments for the processing of agri- 
cultural products, buildings, machines, etc., the division of which would be 
substantially impossible or prejudicial to production. 


Membership. 


The beneficiaries of the land reform are regarded as members of these co-oper- 
atives unless they make an express reservation to the contrary. In addition, 
membership is open to persons to whom the divided estate used to furnish an 
income from work or who were users of its industrial establishments, i.e., the 
artisans who were occupied on the estate, the workers who were employed in its 
industrial establishment, and the tenant farmers who delivered their produce 
to the estate. Each member has to subscribe at least one share and may subscribe 


several. 


Operation. 

As these co-operatives have various functions to perform, they may be sub- 
divided into separate sections. 

All the societies are obliged to set up one section for the management and 
utilisation of undivided properties. These properties are regarded as shares in 
kind of the members of the co-operative, each one of them having the right to 
a share corresponding to the area of the land he has received by virtue of the 
reform. Furthermore, if the estate transferred to a co-operative had an establish- 
ment for the processing of agricultural products, the artisans and workers who 
have worked in this establishment for at least one year and whose employment 
contract is still in force, must be regarded as having made a contribution in kind. 
The value of this contribution is equal to that attributed to the average of the 
holdings distributed in the locality. 

Each member contributes to the amortisation of the redemption price of these 


undivided properties (in so far as the amortisation annuities are not covered by 
the revenues of the properties concerned) in proportion to his assessed share in 
kind, i.e., in the final analysis, in proportion to the area of the land he has received. 
He is also responsible for the debts of the co-operative on the same basis. 


National Central Office. 


In order to assist in the organisation of these new co-operatives and to control 
their administration, a “ National Central Office for Agricultural Co-operatives ” 
has been created, affiliation to which is compulsory for every co-operative which 
has not completed the redemption of the properties which have been handed over 
to it. This National Centre itself is under the direction and supervision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In carrying out its responsibilities, it may be represented 
in the organs of the affiliated co-operatives by one delegate in a purely consultative 
capacity ; it may also make advances and loans to the co-operatives. * 





1 Cf. Internationai Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 257. 

* An analogous role is played in Poland by the co-operatives created under the auspices 
of the Peasants’ Defence Union (Zviazak Sarnoponocy Chlopskiey). 

* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Budapest. 
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THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


TrapE Union UNITY 


Representatives of the American Federation of Labor and of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, led by Mr. William Green, 
President of the A.F. of L., and Mr. Philip Murray, President of the 
C.1.0., met in Washington, D.C., on 1 to 2 May 1947, to discuss the 
unification of the two bodies. No agreement was reached and the 
discussions were postponed, but both sides expressed their determin- 
ation further to explore the possibilities of bringing about a united 
labour movement. The following statement was issued jointly by 
the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. after the discussions : 


It is the unanimous opinion of the representatives of the C.I.0. and the A.F. of 
L. that organic unity should be established within the American labour movement. 
We are firmly convinced that the economic, social and industrial interests of labour 
can be best served through the establishment of a united labour movement. This 
decision is based upon the modern trend of economic, social and industrial life. It 
now becomes our duty to lay a sound foundation upon which a superstructure of 
organic unity can be erected. 

In order to accomplish this purpose we will now proceed to deal with the details 
incidental to the formation and establishment of a strong united labour movement 
in the United States. We will deal with this and other mutual problems at future 
meetings of the representatives of the two organisations herein named. We shall 
devote our energies and purpose toward the realisation of this common objective. 

In the meantinie, we shall continue our efforts to prevent the enactment of 
highly objectionable anti-labour legislation now being considered in the Congress 
of the United States. 


In July 1947, correspondence was exchanged between Mr. William 
Green and Mr. Philip Murray, but so far no further apparent progress 
as regards the unification of the two bodies has been made.' 


Srxty-Firrn ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The 65th Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor was held in Chicago from 7 to 17 October 1946 and was 
attendec. by some 650 delegates. 


According to the report submitted to the Convention by the Executive Council, 
the total membership for which contributions were paid was 7,151,808 on 31 August 
1946. 


Presidential Address. 


The President of the A.F. of L., Mr. William Green, in his opening speech, 
praised the record of American labour during the war and challenged the enemies 
of trade unionism to give any instance of failure by the workers to respond with 
patriotism to the demands of the Government. He expressed impatience with the 


1 A.F. of L. Weekly News Service, 2 May and 18 July 1947; C.1.0. News, 5 May 1947 ; C.J.0. 
Union News Service, 21 July 1947. 
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slowness of reconversion plans and charged that continuation of Government 
controls of the economic life of the country, which had given rise to a confused 
situation, was largely to blame. He said that such interference, which had even 
given a Government agency the authority to veto collective bargaining agreements, 
was resented by organised labour, and he declared that Government control of the 
country’s economy should be eliminated. In reply to the charge that labour was 
limiting production, he said that the contrary was the case, and the productive 
capacity of the individual worker had increased. With regard to the danger of 
inflation, the only practical solution was full production, and the workers were 
lending their efforts to this end. He predicted that if management would co- 
operate with labour and if the Government would desist from breaking the morale 
of the workers by enacting “ slave legislation ”, within two years full production 
would be reached and there would be no inflation. With regard to the housing shor- 
tage, the lack of material was the main difficulty and he praised the A.F. of L. 
construction unions, whose apprenticeship scheme would provide the required 
manpower. Energetic action was promised against the reactionary forces in 
Congress and in the State legislatures, which desired to limit the activities of the 
free democratic American trade unions. The President called upon the delegates 
to reaffirm the opposition of the A.F. of L. to Communism or any other form of 


totalitarianism. 


Message from the President of the United States. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Green, President Truman said that substandard 
wages and inflationary prices must be overcome and that the solution was fully 
sustained production, to achieve which the full co-operation of industry, labour and 
the Government was required. The answer to those who doubted labour’s motives 
and questioned labour’s aims must come from within the ranks of labour. 


Guest Speakers. 

Among several American guest speakers were General Owen N. Bradley, Admi- 
nistrator of Veterans Affairs, General Carl Spaatz, Chief of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, Attorney-General Tom Clark, and Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 

Mr. Thomas O’Brien and Mr. Samuel Watson, fraternal delegates from the 
British Trade Union Congress, also addressed the Convention. 

Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, 
in an address to the Convention supported the A.F. of L. proposal that an American- 
Canadian Trade Union Co-operative Committee should be set up to which all 
controversial questions between the A.F. of L. and the C.T.L.C. could be referred. 


International Labour Organisation. 

Mr. Daniel W. Tracy, Labour Relations Counsellor in the International Labour 
Office (who has since resigned upon his re-election as President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of the A.F. of L.), addressed the Convention on 
behalf of the Director-General of the I.L.O. and recalled that it was Samuel Gom- 
pers, then President of the A.F. of L., who was chairman of the committee which 
drafted the Constitution of the I.L.O. In recent years the I.L.O. had made impor- 
tant contributions to the solution of international labour problems and to prepara- 
tion for a durable peace based on social justice. 

International Relations. 

The report of the A.F. of L. Executive Council, which was approved by the 
Convention, contained a review of the activities of the I.L.O., including its relations 
with the United Nations. Mr. Robert J. Watt, United States workers’ representative 
to recent sessions of the International Labour Conference and a member of the 
I.L.O. Governing Body ', also addressed the Convention on the work of the I.L.O. 
during the period under review. 

The Convention agreed to set up an International Relations Department, one 
of its tasks being “ to co-operate with the democratic-minded European workers 
abroad and to help co-ordinate their activities on behalf of a bona fide free trade 
unionism”. 





1 Mr. Watt has since died. See above, p. 59. 
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A resolution was adopted approving the work of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of the Labour League for Human Rights which, through its representatives 
throughout the world, had assisted in the rebuilding of free and democratic unions, 
and urged further moral and financial support of the Committee. The A.F. of L. 
had now set up a European office and appointed a resident representative to meet 
with European trade-union representatives and to arrange for practical assistance 
needed to restore their organisations. Representatives of the A.F. of L. had also 
assisted the Japanese workers in the reconstitution of their unions. 

With regard to Latin America, the Convention agreed that the co-operation of 
organised labour throughout the Americas was essential for the effective unity of 
the peoples of the Western hemisphere and pledged continued efforts to help the 
Latin-American workers to shake off the “ feudal system of exploitation ” still 
maintained by some foreign-owned industrial corporations. 


Repressive Labour Legislation. : 


The Convention condemned recent anti-labour measures and pledged the 
continuance of their efforts to defeat them. Mr. Joseph A. Padway, A.F. of L. 
General Counsel, addressing the Convention, said that American labour faced 
a grave challenge from those who desired to impose new curbs on the workers. He 
attacked reactionary employers, the courts and State Governors. Much of the 
recent legislation had been sponsored by so-called liberals who posed as the friends 
of labour but the Bills they had introduced were far from friendly to labour and were 
designed to strip labour of its most sacred rights. In the most recent session of 
Congress a record number of 160 Bills aimed against labour had been introduced. 
The speaker was greatly perturbed by the efforts of the courts and of some State 
Governors to deprive labour of its right to strike. It was a heritage of the American 
way of life that a worker could lay down his tools either in protest against unfair 
standards or in an effort to improve his conditions. The United States Supreme 
Court had ruled that injunctions against strikes were illegal and the speaker had 
therefore been amazed when the ruling of the Supreme Court had been ignored by 
the courts and the State Governors. Employers who sought to curb labour and were 
defeated in Congress turned to the State legislatures. In a number of States anti- 
labour legislation had been passed and in others it was being pressed vigorously ; 
Florida, Arkansas, South Dakota and Nebraska were specially mentioned. Those 
sponsoring such measures sought to outlaw the closed shop, to impose regulations 
on internal trade-union matters, on trade-union contributions and on the right to 
pay strike benefits. The speaker particularly attacked such Federal legislation as 
the Hobbs and Case Bills, the Lee Bill, the Hatch-Ball-Burton measure and the 
Norton Bill. 

President Green paid a tribute to Mr. Padway for his comprehensive present- 
ation of labour’s legislative problems. 


Wages. 

Steps to terminate the National Wage Stabilization Board were urged. The 
Board had been created to administer the wage-control programme of the Federal 
Government but the Convention was of the opinion that labour should now be freed 
from Federal controls, necessary only in time of war, and collective bargaining and 
co-operation between management and labour was urged. 

The Convention also instructed the A.F. of L. administrative officers and 
representatives to continue their efforts to increase the minimum wage rates laid 
down in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Education, 

The Convention called for Federal financial aid for education. The critical 
situation resulting from the movement of teachers away from schools and into more 
lucrative employment was emphasised. The Convention accused business and 
industrial interests of the practice of reducing taxes on their property, thus cutting 
revenues available for schools. 

_ Workers’ education was also discussed and an expansion of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau was recommended. 
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Maritime Trades Department. 
The creation of a Maritime Trades Department which would enable the various 
A.F. of L. maritime unions to act as a co-ordinated group was approved. 


United Mine Workers of America and the International Association of Machinists. 

In referring to the reaffiliation of the United Mine Workers of America, Presi- 
dent Green spoke of the significance of the setting up of a welfare fund by the 
U.M.W.A. With regard to the International Association of Machinists it was hoped 
that this body would again shortly be associated with the A.F. of L. 


The Co-operative Movement. 

It was reported that significant progress had been made in strengthening the 
existing ties between the A.F. of L. and the Co-operative League of the U.S.A. 
Throughout the country representatives of the Co-operative League had assisted 
unions to educate their membership in the principles of consumers’ co-operation 
and in organising co-operative stores, credit unions and other co-operative services, 


Immigration. 

It was agreed that present immigration restrictions should be maintained. This 
was particularly necessary as regards the so-called “ barred races” which could 
not be assimilated. ' 


Peacetime Military Training. 
The Gurney-May Bill calling for compulsory military training was opposed by 
the Convention. 


Special Report on Communism by the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Convention adopted the above-mentioned report which stated that Com- 
munism was “the most dynamic reactionary force in the United States”, and 
recommended a programme of widespread education to expose and defeat “ sub- 
versive activities ” of the Communist party. 

Discrimination against Minorities. 
A strongly worded resolution against racial and religious intolerance was adopted. 


It called for the abolition of poll-tax legislation by Congress and demanded that a 
Permanent Fair Employment Practice Commission should be set up. 


The Jewish People. 

The Convention called upon the President of the United States to demand that 
the British Government immediately carry out the unanimous recommendation of 
the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry that 100,000 Jews be admitted to 
Palestine as speedily as possible. 


War Veterans. 
A report prepared by the A.F. of L. Committee on Veterans summarising pro- 
grammes and benefits provided. for veterans was adopted. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. William Green was re-elected President and Mr. George Meany Secretary- 


Treasurer. 
It was decided to hold the 1947 Convention in San Francisco, California. 


E1cutu CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations was held in Atlantic City from 18 to 22 November 
1946. 

It was announced that the membership of the C.I.O. was more than 6,000,000. 





1 Sizxty-Fijth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Chicago, Illinois, 1946: 
Record of Proceedings. 
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Opening Address. 

In his opening address, Mr. Philip Murray, President of the C.I.O., said that 
during the early part of reconversion, American management had assumed direct 
responsibility for the change-over of industry from wartime to peacetime needs. 
The working week had been shortened and the consequent discontinuance of over- 
time payments had resulted in a substantial reduction of the workers’ earnings. 
During 1945 and the beginning of 1946, the C.I.0. had contended that the profits 
of American industry, which had tripled since 1939, were such that industry could 
absorb wage increases without increasing prices, but to this contention the em- 
ployers had replied that price increases had to be secured. Controls were lifted by 
the then Office of Price Administration, and prices rose. Strikes had taken place 
in the steel, automobile, oil and packinghouse industries and the employers had 
refused to accept the findings of Government Boards in these disputes. Referring 
to the allegations that the economic ills of the nation were due to the attitude of 
American labour, the President asserted that it was the unequal distribution of 
American wealth and the fact that the increasing profits of industry were not 
passed on to the worker which constituted a threat to full employment and produc- 
tion and to the maintenance of the system of free enterprise in the United States. 

President Murray made a special reference to the allegations which had appeared 
in the press prior to the opening of the present Convention, to the effect that the 
C.1.0. was Communist-dominated. He said that he had appointed a Committee of 
six members of the C.I.O. Executive Board to make a special study of this question. 
He then read a Declaration of Policy, drawn up by this Committee in answer to the 
“ slanderous abuses to which the C.I.0. had been recently subjected ”. The Becla- 
ration, which was later approved by the Convention, contained a statement that 
the C.I.0. was an American institution dedicated to the attainment of well-defined 
social and economic objectives within the framework of the American political 
democracy, and that it resented and rejected efforts of the Communist party or 
other political parties and their adherents to interfere in the affairs of the C.I.O. 


Report of the President of the C.I.O. 

In the introduction to the report which was adopted by the Convention, the 
President emphasised that the C.I.O. rejected ideologies which ran counter to the 
American democratic way of life. One of the fundamental aims of the C.I.O. 
was the establishment of a guaranteed annual wage in order to achieve full employ- 
ment. The C.I.0. desired to co-operate with the employers and believed that 
the workers should enjoy the benefits which accrued from increased efficiency 
and production. 

The President paid a tribute to the late President Roosevelt and also to 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
who had died since the last meeting of the Convention. 


Resolutions adopted. 
The following are some of the Resolutions adopted by the Convention : 


Wages. Two resolutions on wages were adopted. The first called for a minimum 
of at least 65 cents an hour. There was a large body of American workers whose 
incomes were below subsistence level. The existing Minimum Wage Law, which 
provided a 40-cents minimum and excluded certain classes of workers, was inade- 
quate and obsolete. The second resolution stated that whereas, on the one hand, the 
net profits after taxation of American corporations in the post-war period had 
increased considerably as compared with the pre-war years, on the other hand, the 
workers’ share of the national income had declined. Unless wages were increased and 
purchasing power sustained, a depression similar to that of 1929 would result. 
Wages were also treated in a resolution on security through collective bargaining, 
which called for a guaranteed minimum annual wage. C.I.O. unions were asked 
to bear this resolution in mind during the forthcoming collective-bargaining 
conferences. 

Legislation. A resolution was adopted for the continuation of the struggle against 
the use of injunctions in labour disputes and demanding the repeal of the Smith- 
Connelly Act, which had been passed as a wartime measure to restrict economic 
and political rights of trade unions. 
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Unions were urged to take an active interest in legislation not only before 
Congress but also before various State legislatures, where anti-labour measures 
were frequently initiated. 

Political action. It was decided that the C.1.0. Political Action Committee 
should be continued in its present form. 

The right to vote. The Convention registered a protest against poll-tax restric- 
tions which exist in seven Southern States, disfranchising several million negroes, 
and called on Congress to enact legislation abolishing the poll-tax. 

The Jewish people. A resolution was passed requesting the United States 
Government to approach the British Government and urge the immediate admis- 
sion to Palestine of 100,000 Jews. It was also urged that the United States should 
give immediate admission to a number of displaced European Jews. 

Peacetime conscription. A resolution was adopted opposing peacetime military 
conscription and advocating full support of the United Nations. 

Agriculture. The Convention decided on a campaign to end discrimination 
against millions of agricultural workers who were denied the basic rights guaranteed 
by law to other workers. 

Social security. The Convention pledged its support to a programme of improve- 
ment and extension of the social-security system on the lines of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. 

Teachers and education. The Convention called on all C.I.O. unions to support 
the gampaign of the United Public Workers of America (C.I.0.) for an increase 
in teachers’ wages and improved educational facilities. 

International relations. The foreign policy of the Convention was embodied 
in three resolutions, the first dealing with the whole range of international relations 
and the second pledging full support to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


The third concerned the International Labour Organisation and read as follows : 


Whereas in 1946, the Administration, despite the commitment made by 
its Secretary of Labor, denied the request of the C.1.0. for equal participation 
with the American Federation of Labor in I.L.O. representation ; 


The request of the C.I.O. to be treated on an equal basis with the A.F. of L. 
is perfectly justified under the I.L.O. constitution and the appropriate judicial 
interpretations of it ; 

The decision of the Administration substantially reduces the effectiveness 
of the I.L.O. and its usefulness to labour and the nation ; 


The value and utility of participation by the C.I.O. in I.L.O. Industrial 
Committees is destroyed by the relegation of the C.I.0. to an inferior position 
in full I.L.O. Conferences ; 


Resolved, that until the legitimate request for equal representation is 
granted, the C.1.0. and its affiliated organisations shall not participate at all 
in any I.L.O. Conferences, Committees or Commissions. 


This resolution was adopted without discussion. The President of the C.I.0, 
had referred to the question in his report to the Convention, which recalled that the 
question of representation of American organised labour at sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference had been a matter of public dispute for some years. 
The A.F. of L. had been designated as the representative at a time when it was 
the only major labour organisation in the country. In recent years the C.I.0. had 
repeatedly pointed out that the millions of workers members of that body were 
not represented in the I.L.O. In 1944, as in previous years, the C.1.0. presented a 
request to the President of the United States “ for equal representation in the labour 
delegation ” to the session of the International Labour Conference scheduled to be 
held that year in Philadelphia. The protest of the A.F. of L. against this proposal 
was so vehement as to create the danger of a major conflict while the war was in 
progress. The President of the C.I.O. fully recognised the necessity of avoiding 
any division or confusion in wartime, and informed President Roosevelt on 4 April 
1944 that the C.1.0. would withdraw its formal request for representation. In 
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1945 and 1946 the C.I.O. renewed its request for more adequate representation, 
reiterating that it was not the intention to compete with the A.F. of L. for supre- 
macy as regards representation in the I.L.O., but only to have equal participation. 
On 16 May 1946, Mr. Schwellenbach, the Secretary of Labor, informed the C.1.0. 
that he had decided “ that the only way to handle the problem was to rotate the 
labour representative between the C.I.0. and the A.F. of L.” The C.1.0. accepted 
the solution offered by the Secretary of Labor but the A.F. of L. disagreed. 
“ Thereafter ”, the report continued, “ apparently at the direction of higher autho- 
rity in the Administration, the Secretary of Labor receded from his position and 
returned to the previous inflexible rule which confined American representation 
in the I.L.O. to the narrow circles of the A.F. of L.” In the opinion of the C.I.O., 
the decision of the American Government substantially destroyed any remaining 
usefulness to labour and to the nation that the I.L.O. might have had. The Ameri- 
can Government had recognised the inadequacy of the A.F. of L. as sole represen- 
tative and it had therefore been the practice of the Government to call upon the 
C.1.0. to designate advisers to the A.F. of L. delegation to sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. The report then referred to the I.L.O. Industrial 
Committees and to the practice in the past of appointing the workers’ members to 
some of these Committees from the C.I.0., because the C.I.O. unions represented 
the main body of workers in the industries. The report stated that “in view of 
the position to which the Administration’s present decision had relegated the C.I.O. 
and its spokesmen with respect . . . to the I.L.O. . . . there was no further 
utility in participation by C.I.O. representatives in this advisory capacity or 
in these special industry conferences”. In conclusion, the report stated that 
the C.I.0. would continue to co-operate wholeheartedly with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions which, with the exception of the A.F. of L., had a world- 
wide membership. 


Department for International Affairs. The President’s report recalled that a 
C.1.0. Department for International Affairs had been set up, and that Mr. Adolph 
Germer had been appointed Assistant General Secretary of the W.F.T.U. 


Latin America. The Convention approved the work of the C.I.0. Latin-American 
Affairs Committee, which under the chairmanship of Mr. Jacob Potofsky, who 
succeeded the late Mr. Sidney Hillman as President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, had advised and assisted labour groups from Latin-American countries 
on problems created by the reduction or termination of U.S. purchasing contracts 
and the resulting economic dislocation in the respective countries. Good relations 
with the Latin-American labour movements had been strengthened by frequent 
visits from labour leaders on their way to and from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and other international meetings. 


Message from the President of the United States. 

President Truman sent a message of greeting to the Convention in which he 
said that fundamentally the goals of the C.1.0. concerned human dignity and 
basic human rights, and this was the true meaning of a labour movement. 


Guest Speakers. 

Mr. Léon Jouhaux addressed the Convention on behalf of the W.F.T.U. and of 
the French General Confederation of Labour. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, American Chief of Staff, and Mr. Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach, Secretary of Labor, addressed the Convention. 


President and Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Philip Murray was re-elected President and Mr. James B. Carey Secretary- 
Treasurer. One new Vice-President was elected, namely, Mr. Walter Reuther of 
the United Automobile Workers.* 

The 1947 Convention will be held in Boston, Mass. 





? Proceedings of the Eighth ge Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Atlantic City, November 18-22, 1946. 





STATISTICS 


The plan hitherto followed of publishing in the Review at quarterly 
intervals statistics of labour conditions in different countries has 
been slightly modified. 

In view of the great interest at the present time in the three 
topics, cost-of living, employment and unemployment, figures on 
these topics will in future be presented each month instead of every 
three months. Statistics on wages and hours of work, the data of 
which are much less variable, will continue to appear at three- 
monthly intervals. 

Thus the present issue contains statistics of cost of living and food 
prices, which last appeared in the April issue and will in future 
appear in each issue, and statistics on unemployment and employ- 
ment, which last appeared in the June issue, and which will also 
appear monthly in future. Statistics of wages, which last appeared 
in the May issue, will appear next in the August issue. Statistics 
of hours of work, which last appeared in the June issue, will appear 
next in the September issue. 





COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The index numbers of the cost of living and retail prices are 
given below. 


The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 


a to e. 
(Z) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 


tics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: “ Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the May number for 
statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the August 
issue ; and the present number for statistics of unemployment, 


and employment. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 
Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
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Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ™ May and July-Dec. 
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Dec. ei 720 ats a | 544 265 | 269 508 
| 1947: Jan. 3 211'* 710 ae sip 523" | 267 269 =| 443 
Feb. Rew 692 eee oes | 4507 | 268 271 | 437 
Mar. || __... a “a | «<P ae 270 | id 
April | ose ee sii 
May RS 
June || ate oe 7 eine *- 
| Food 
mag \| a 3 _ eae ta il “ | e 
1929 |} 129 ; 105 , . 11% 
| 1930 | 134 ; 90 | P , 101 
1931 106 ; 78 OC : : 91 
1932 87 ; 2 ; : 93 
1933 | 79 | ; 83 ; ‘ 91 
1934 69 ° ; | 85 ; ; 91 ; ; 
| 1935 74 7 88 ; ; 90 ‘ 102 
1936 77 87 95 ‘ , 95 | 100 
| 1937 || 100 100 100 100° oo 1007 | 100 
1938 | 125 112 109 109° i 92 98 ‘ 104 
| 1939 || 125 114 123 126° , 94 100 | 100"" | 107 
1940 147 124 146 149° 3 113 113 122 | 112 
1941 | 149 187 141 1535 . 159 147 154 113 
1942 | 170 346 143 | 154° | ‘ 264%* 233% | 238 213 
1943 210 872 | 147 176° , 328 290 | 287 563 
1944 |} 311 928 wi 242° | : 327 278 | 285 | 255458 
| 1945 a, 774 OX 29° |. 343 295 | 313 945 
1946 ae 696 vile nee : 348 =. 301 | g34 | 727 
Tl | | 
| 1946: June || 1594 626 es | 5029 ; 334 299 326 755 
July || 1897 | 607 ere on ‘ 338 =. 3301 326 798 
Aug. || 2140 645 vie va ‘ 345 293 335 668 
Sept. || 2 230 680 ee an ‘ 369 8295 347 670 
Oct. || ” 689 sis jel , 372 299 | 3851 | 665 
nt a 703 | 369 294) «|| 34l| 685 
Dec. |}... 748 | 368 301 | 331 626 
| 1947: Jan. || 734 eS a ‘ | 370 308 =| (332 530 
Feb. | 705 _ vais ° | 374 312 | 336 | 515 
Mar. oni } . | 380 315 | an 
April | , eae ier 
May | aad | ates Br <n " | 
June || ons ied a sete | . nee on an ian 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


’ New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * National Bank. * Bank of Japan 
‘Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. *June and Dec. *May. ‘*June-Aug. ‘Jan. °* Office of Statistics. 
2° From 1929 to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to 
Aug. 1939, new oflicial series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 
1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 
1942, new oflici ial “ Wages Committee "’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 
spliced to preceding series. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. ** New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. '* New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
sene, linked up with old index, priced jin Jewish markets. * From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 
markets linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 
ad —_— Agency for Palestine. +’ Aug. '* New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.0O. 
to old series. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 105 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


i EUROPE 











: — 
Country || G. Britain 
|| Ger- Bel- | Bul- Den- — - : ~e , 
meng* _— gium | ome | howe % | Spain | Finland, France . North. | Greece 
E PS bell Ese) uly iti a : ; | Ireland 
anne ened ann — _- — ee | ee | eee " = - - 
Original base || 1913- July ° ‘ July on ‘ July Dec. 
(= 100) | 1914 | song | 2922 | 1914 | 1935 | g936 | 1935 | 1930 | 4094 1914 
Cost of living 
Composition || . | |. i ; 7 
of the index ] a-¢ a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
4929 ~—=Ci«SWYT;sSs«a 233 105 | «109 172 | 96 ; 117 : 1062; ~C«; 
1931 | 109 101 101 138 87 ; 99 95 95 16 
1932 96 102 | 91 126 86 97 88 94 81 
1933 1] 94 100 | 90 | 117 88 , 95 85 91 87 
1934 1} 97 100 86 | 110 91 ; 94 81 92 89 
1935 | 98 100 | 87 102 95 : 95 76 93 90 
1936 =|} 100 100 92 98 gi" 100° 95 84 95 93 
| | 
1937 ! 100 100 )—|—ts«ét:000 100 100 ‘ 100 100 100 100 
1938 | 100'' 78? 102 103 102° ‘ 103 114 101 99 
1939 || 100 : 101 106° 104 16f? 105 : 103 99 
1940 | 104 ' uN 118 130° 178 125 119 109"° 
1941 | 106 : aa 143 150° 232 148 ' 129 
1942 | 109 ‘ a 189 156° 247 174 ‘ 130 
1943 } 110 : a 240 158° 246 197 : 129 
1944 113 99? | oa 360 160° 257 209 ‘ 131° 
1945 | 115 100" |... 540 162° 275 292 ; 132 
1946 || 123 mA 605 161° 361 467 ; 132 
1946: June | 125 114 so 606 357 467 132 | 1204 
July | 130 122 - 605 157 370 480 133 12 02 
Aug. || 131 123 _ 601 ‘ 377 483 : 133 
Sept. || 129 126 sa 599 : 384 487 ‘ 132 
Oct. || 128 135 a 605 159 397 487 132 
Nov. || 129 142 eos 619 ; 404 484 132 
Dec. || 130 ae Tees 633 ‘ 405 4-5 132 
1947: Jan. | 130 .  _— 637 162 408 49 132 
Feb. |} 131 ee 664 , 411 500 132 
Mar. || 133 Se 679 3 418 544 132 
April ||... a | 670 165 ws 566 ‘ 132 
May ae % 580 132 
June | ‘ 132 
| Food 
1929 ] 127 , 122 | 124 170 |; 103 . 115 ; 111 
| 1931 | 107 | 109 | 101 109 85 ; 89 98 %4 7 
1932 94 110 85 | 100 81 , 92 90 91 76 
1933 | 93 104 | 85 | 95 | 84 92 86 86 83 
1934 || 97 | 101 81 | 95 | 90 90 80 88 85 
1935 | 98 101 | 83 | 93 96 ; 93 73 90 86 
1936 «=| 100 | tor | of | 9% | 87 100 = 92 84 94 91 
1937 Ht 100 )=6| «Ss 100 100 100—,—ti‘«‘:0 ‘ 100 100 100 100 
| 1938 | $00" |" 797") 103 | 108 104° . 101 115 101 98 
1939 rh 100 110° 106" 178° 104 124° 101 97 
1940 || 104 eae 125 | 129 215 128 155 118 109° 
1941 | 106 ; lw tae, oe 300 151 186 121 iia 
1942 | 108 - | ww | 389 | 162 318 177 217 116 
1943 110 | ‘ on | 294 | 161° 310 197 266 119 
1944 | 113 99° .. | 464 | 1628" | 383 200 338 121 
1945 | 116 foe 703 163° 347 312 465 122 
1946 120 Pee | 795 163° 491 | 491 +30 122 
i] | 
1946: June || 125 112 ‘ soz |, 486 | 506 122 | 13 907° 
July | 132 | 120 .. | 801 | 163 510 501 123 | 13777* 
Aug. | 127 eee 793 | ; 522 501 907 123 
Sept. || 222 | 127 | ... | 771 ‘ | 633 506 c 121 
Oct. 19 | 141 | Cw.. 782 165 557 502 . 121 
Nov. || 119 146 |. s10 |. 568 496 | 1108 121 
Dec. || 120 148 | | 836 | : | 665 | 498 , 121 
| 1947: Jan. || 120 150 | | ea | 167 | t... 520 121 
Feb. || 121 | 150 | ... | 895 : mm 541 121 
Mar. || 124 | 156 | ... 922 : Lo 631 122 
| April |... = ae 904 169 ne 679 121 
|S ee ee oe ee ; ‘ 704 117 
ee) < ae 2 aes = ; has a oe ‘ 116 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Territory before 1938. * April ; official prices ; food index based on normal consumption of family 
consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * Average of four quarterly figures. ‘* 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly 
indices : 12 towns. * New index with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I1.L.0. to old series. ‘July. * July-Dec. 
* Until 1936: 21 towns. * New index (base : 1938 = 100) ; weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of 
food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I1.L.0. to old series. ‘'* Jan.-Nov. ‘' New series 
1933 = 100; 11-17 towns in the British Zone. 































































































106 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
Europe (cont.) 

Comming Hun- Luxem 
| gary Ireland pane Italy oonome Norway| Netherlands Poland | Portugal! 
Town or no. || Buda- |, Reykja-| Amster- Whol 
_of localities | pest | __ vik | 50 9 31 dam 6 Warsaw 2 
Original base|| ,, July | Jan-War.| June Oct.1923-| 1938- ~ June 
(= 100) 1913 | 3915 |°1939°| 1928 1914 | 1938 |cori924| 1939 | 1928 1914 

a Cost of living 
pr ag em a-d a-e a-e | a-e a-c,e a-e a-e a-e a-e a, b,e | 
1929. || 115 | 104 110 127 100 | 122 162 | 112 | 
1931 98 94 96 115 92 110 ; 134 95 
1932 96 92 92 100 90 102 ‘ 121 93 
1933 88 89 88 100 89 101 : 109 93 
1934 87 90 83 96 89 102 : 101 94 
1935 89 92 84 94 91 99 : 97 94 
1936 94 94 96 95 93 96 p 94 96 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 
1938 101 102 : 108 103 103 101 101 98 97 | 
1939 99 105 100! 113 103 105 102 102 98” 91 
1940 107 121 131 132 111? 122 112 117 96 
1941 127 133 163 152 ; 143 127 134 108 
1942 148 147 212 174 ; 152 136 144 131 | 
1943 174 166 256 ; ; 155 142 149 148 | 
1944 i 174 268 ’ 173¢ 157 147° 1537 3 153 | 
1945 174 277 | 215 160 164° 8 857° 165 
1946 171 293 |. 272 164 jes 11 043 189 
1946 : June 292 275 164 182 11 043 188 
July : i 293 272 164 184 11 158 190 
Aug. 100 169 296 275 165 182 | 10813 192 
Sept. 97 y 294 275 165 a 11 043 193 
Oct. 102 302 275 165 12 078 195 | 
Nov 109 172 303 278 167 12 768 199 
Dec 106 ; 306 280 167 13 344 203 
1947 : Jan. 110 x 310 | 3 900° 278 165 13574 205 
Feb. 120 174 316 | 3966 277 166 aad 205 
Mar. 119 ; 310 | 4071* 278 166 204 
April 124 310 ae 167 203 
ay 136° 311 vit 167 a 
June eae SIO | vee | ine 167 
= Food 
| 1929 132 108 117 141 100 127 180 113 
1931 102 94 97 119 88 106 137 94 
1932 97 90 91 97 85 94 120 92 
1933 86 84 86 98 83 94 108 92 
1934 82 87 82 93 84 97 97 93 
1935 87 90 85 91 87 93 - 93 94 
1936 93 94 91 93 91 94 : 90 96 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 102 102 : 108 104 104 102 103 97 97 | 
1939 99 104 100" 113 104 106 102¢ 103 97’ 1 
1940 112 117 141 132 111° 127 118 122 95 | 
1941 141 129 194 159 ; 152 139 146 108 
1942 163 143 274 194 : 158 150 160 132 
1943 218 158 330 : s 160 155 162 149 
1944 vhs 168 334 1734 161 159° 1667 | . =| 153 
1945 169 gag |. |S 208 163 170" | 11 662° 165 
1946 169 361 3 655? 254 163 
1946 : June 357 | 3675 249 163 203 | 13663 | 
July , 3 361 | 3236 259 164 206 | 13663 
Aug. 100 167 363 | 3131 264 165 201 12 687 
Sept. 94 : 364 | 3378 263 163 es 12 361 
| Oct. 106 ‘ 375 3539 262 161 ea 13 500 
Nov 119 172 377, | 3901 263 164 14 313 
| Dec 113 ° 383 | 4250 263 164 14 801 
| 1947: Jan. 120 ; 387 | 4686 264 162 
Feb. || 137 | 174 | 394 | 4798 264 162 
Mar. 134 ; 380 | 5 099* 264 163 
April 142 371 o oon 163 
| May 162 372 164 
June nie 362 164 ° 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Jan.-Mar. 
1.L.0. to old series. 
* Sept. and Dec. 


* Jan.-Sept. 


* Oct.-Dec. 


® Jan.-Oct. 


Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. 


* New index with base 1938 = 100 for 61 cities with over 60 000 inhabitants, spliced by 
6 


? Jan.-July. 


* Mar.-Dec. New index with base April 1945 = 100, spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 107 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
















































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
. ot ‘ , : 
Country Rumania) Sweden Yugoslavia | | 
“Nand | slovakia| Turkey iia | Hawaii | 2 oral 
C.S.1.' | Soc.* N.B.* | C.L.§ | 
Town or no. || Bucha- | Bel-  |3 (Croat. Hono- 
of localities cent 60 34 Prague Istanbul} grade | &Slov.)* 30 | Saies 4-25 
Original base July June July | Jan.-June Ta Te 1923-_ Mar. | 1926-_ 
(= 100) 1933 | otk | tors | i9se | dors | 1926 | sory | 1927 | 1943 | 1930 | 
Cost of living 
pp eee a-e a-e a-d a-e a-e | a-c, é a-e ae | ae ae | 
1929 A 105 118 106 142 128 154 118 109 
1931 : 98 110 99 123 112 130 100 98 
1932 ; 97 101 97 120 104 118 95 ‘ 91 | 
1933 84 95 96 96 107 102 102 92 . | 86 
1934 81 95 95 95 106 97 94 94 ; + wae 
1935 87 97 94 98 98 95 93 95 | go | 
1936 93 98 95 99 98 95 94 97 | 4 | 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 105 103 100 105 100" | 411 106 103 | 103 | 
1939 112 105 101 115 101 115 109 105 107 
1940 161"*) 117 110 141 112 149 143 110 | 112 
1941 231 134 127 165 137 ae 194 115 | 116 
1942 341 145 141 179 232 a sag - 3 ae | 120 | 
1943 460 | 148 149 177 346 ‘a - 129 | 100° | G23" 
1944 691 149 152 178 338 re oe 129 | 102 123 | 
1945 4 087 150 153 187 353 I9 ree 129 | 104 123 
1946 25 144 150° 152 341 342 a ane 131 113 123 
1946: June || 22 031 150 152 341 331 | 106 123 | 
July || 21 007 , 155 339 327 ine den —. a 
Aug. || 20 986 ‘ 155 341 326 Fe ‘ind 131’ | . : 
Sept. || 25 806 150 155 338 327 a = . | 116 123 | 
Oct. || 34911 Y 156 338 331 es ae ma Se : 
Nov. || 40 613 : 150 339 338 ses a 1327 ‘ Oe 
Dec. || 51 319 152 150 341 345 sas ~~ : 126 123 | 
1947: Jan. |/102 006 : 155° 343 346 am _ — ° 
Feb. |/143 652 s 155 345 347 ste sie 1337 | : 
Mar. |/168 114 157 155 346 353 sia vd ; 124 124 
April ee ‘ 156 328 348 des ae ‘ ; 
May ae ‘ 158 327 346 ius ne 134 ‘ , 
June iat 160 a, ae ore oan ice ‘ ,. eee a 
Food 
| . | 
1929 109 120 124 165 135 149 123 | | 106 
1931 93 109 107 118 115 124 97 | 88 
1932 91 97 101 109 105 113 a? «4 tk a a 
| 1933 82 88 90 98 90 99 96 | 88 | 17 
1934 78 88 89 95 97 93 s9 |} 92; . | st | 
1935 86 | 93 88 98 95 94 9 | 9 | . | 87 | 
1936 95 | 96 93 100 98 95 92 2 ia 91 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 || «6100 | Cw | 88 
1938 107 104 100 103 98" | 113 110 || 104 “ 104 
1939 115 107 102 | 114 98 115 112 || 109 : 110 
1940 166%) 122 113 137 111 142 14 | 110 | . | 113 
1941 275 141 135 151 141 221 111 . | 195 
1942 421 151 154 155 275 | 421 . | 118 
1943 586 149 163 154 449 | 122 «100 | 
1944 886 149 166 155 399 | 120 100 
1945 6 500 147 166 160 407 12 101 
| 1946 42 261 148 162 342 405 | 122 117 
| 1946: June || 33 441 149 162 344 391 | 122 | 108 | , J 
| July || 32381 149 161 341 386 122 —- = W 
Aug. || 32 266 148 161 342 384 | 121 —* ee 
Sept. || 44 072 149 161 334 383 | 120 121 | 
| Oct. || 62 421 150 166 332 393 ah a ne Se 
Nov. || 74 250 150 166 331 404 a ve || 122 , 
Dec. || 93 902 149 167 334 417 side a | 123 143 | 
| 1947: Jan. ||197 057 149 166 335 419 ree a 122 . | 
Feb. ||274 412 150 166 338 417 Hea im 2 ia é 
| Mar. |/313 795 154 166 338 418 ae an 128 135 
April nn 154 166 308 408 an re 127 ‘ 
May jane 154 170 308 403 ve | nee |] 1288 
June _ 155 _ 309 eee se _ 128 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


‘ Central Statistical Institute. *Jan.-July. * Social Board. ‘ National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. 
*Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. * Quarterly averages. * Including heating. *Mar. '* New special war- 
time price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 't New series 
with base 1938 = 100, spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. ‘2 New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by 
1.L.0. to old series ; composition : a-e. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Unemployment and Employment 





The statistics of unemployment and employment are given below. 
The tables show statistics of : 
I. Unemployment in general ; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed ; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed ; 
(b) indices of total hours worked. 

Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the present number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, which appear monthly ; 
and the May number for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to 
appear next in the August issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 
The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 


. 


The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 
The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign © signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 


The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics ; index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 


Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 





Date 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 











1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


1947: 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


Date 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1946: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1947: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


L Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


June ! 








| Arrica | AMERICA 
| Nigeria* Canada | 
Ja r — ee —_ ——— | 
i Vv 1 VI I Vv ! 
| appticamie {= -— ) <———— a 
| a l nemployed Unemployed __— | 
| registered || (estimated) insured | registered || 
T ° °o 
| | 107000 | 42 14 996 
is 442 000 17.4 69 719 
646 000 26.5 81 809 
| 483 000 19.0 84 050 
i | 337000 = 12.5 88 516 
|} 407000 15.1 105 236 
| 386 000" = 14.1" 103 739 
| 281 700% (10.12 100 417 
| 370 000'* 8.0 53 663 
. 238 000°* 5,3! 65 667 
2241" || 99000'* | 2,21 : ‘ 73 677 
i 7259 || 82.000" 1,8'* 10454 05 64 929 
| 7562 || 1720007* | 3.8%* 41139 1.9 108331 
7 264 ! 142 750* 3.0 96 760 4.5 190685 
i} 
| 9262 | 179 281 
i} 8225 | ; F 160 262 
1] 7615 || 117 000* 2.4 144 619 
| 6962 | : 142 200 
1] 7 224 i 134 126 
| 7288 || 115000 | 2.46 146 625 
|| 6868 || 164 262 
i] | 
| 7346 |; ‘ ‘ 103995 4.9 193636 
| - || 141 000 =| 3.0¢ | 110062 5.2, 194 766 
i} 103 291 4.8 182 478 
82276 | 3.9 
59410 | 2.8 
| | 
- 
| 4795 2132 
|| AMERICA (con¢l.) || ASIA 
= 
. Netherlands || 
| 2, + | 
i| Mexico | Indies | Japan 
ae vI 
. Applicants || 
| Unemployed I : | . , ae 
|| (estimated) || ae nwt } Unemployed (estimated) 
a ! % 
287462 || 6 912 | 422 755 6.1 
1} 275 774 | 14 571 408 710 5.6 
| 191371 || 17398 | 356 044 4.6 
| 180128 | 22978° | 295 443 3.7 
i 209 332 i] 18 842 | 237 371 3.0 
| 198 593 | 19466 | 212 000* 
| 184 274 18603 | ; 
180 583 15 636'* | 
158 076 ane 
: 
| 3 336 750" 11.8" 
| eee wae 
































28 270 


United States ( 
VI | 


Unemployed 
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hile 
Vv 


| Applicants 


(estimated for work 
registered 
——_.— 
1499 000° 3.15 . 
7911 000 | 16.1 29 345 
12 634 000 25.2 71 805 
10 208 000 «19.9 10 673 
7273000 13.8 8 203 
9910000 18.7 4578 
8842000 | 16.5 9 416 
7 300 000* | 13.5* 8 551 
5 010 000 9.3 4117 
2 380 000 44 2523 
1 070 000 2.0 3 620 
840 000 1.6 4 357 
855 000° 1.6’ 4 626 
2 272 500 4.0 4 400 
2 570 000 4.4 5 002 
2 270 000 3.8 4452 
2 060 000 1.4 4142 
2 070 000 5 4 076 
1 960 000 3.3 4 275 
1 930 000 3.3 4 253 
2 120 000 3.6 4 251 
2 400 000 4.2 5 387 
2 490 000 4.3 5 781 
2 330 000 4.9 
2 420 000 4.1 
1 960 000 3.3 
58 430 m 
Palestine 
| yu 
Unemployed 
Wholly™ Partially 
| 
| 
| 
| 
9 361"* 11 684'* 
10 815 13 976 
5 495 9 882 
1401 4514 
358'5 3 233"* 
1] 477 3 822 
] 382 4 035 
| 608 5 Usd 
i} 
510 6 054 
592 7 106 
1 703 7 246 
603 6 324 
730 5570 
606 5 6606 
723 5 973 
| 
i} 901 7718 
i} 622 7 626 
585 % 


| c 





III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. 
* Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. 
* Jan.-June. 
4” Jan.-Nov. 


* Based on sample survey. 
of the Census estimates. 
with local correspondents. 


subsequently by joint Jewish labour exchanges. 
more during the month. 


* Aug.-Dec. 


* Lagos. 
™ Dec. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. Official estimates. 


* Jan.-Oct. 


9 O19 


* Nov. 


* Bureau 


*Since 1936, including applications for work registered 
18 Jewish labour only : reported prior to 1943 by unions ; 


* June. 


1 Number of persons registered as unemployed for 20 days or 
18 April-Dec. 











110 ‘TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 














































































































Europe 
| Germany || Austria) Belgium | Bulgaria 
Date Vv — Pt. 3 cceciaaal ee «ee — Vv call Vv 
| Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed*® .— 4 Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) (insured) | segistered (registered) 
—_ sciceneecsnsiipeiinaigeaiiaasionpemtaans " 
| | % 
1929 1 898 604 | 9.3 192 062 13 0007 
1931 4519 704 23.3 300 223 110 000’ 
1933 4 804 428 | 26.3 _ 405 740 210 000" 
1935 2151039! | 11.63 348 675 210 927 
1937 912 312 4.6 320 961 125 929 
1938 429 461 2.1 244 788? 173 003° , 
1939 : _ 89 183° 195211 | 31 438 
1940 ; . | 31 764 
1941 ‘ | | 31 057 
1942 26 453 
| 1943 25 073 
1944 i iti ° 20 881 
1945 . . 80 000* 144 579 179 347 17 862 
1946 1 361°" 5.219 74 049 67 192 68 436 14 208 
1946: June | 1 412 000 5.5 79 883 48 952 53 222 6 715 
July H . 72 420 47 690 46 320 4 520 
Aug. ° 69 698 49 542 | 43 249 2 723 
| Sept. 1 193 000 44 67 300 36 705 39 029 2164 
Oct. . ° 66 398 37 204 40 829 2 706 
| Nov. s ° 64 657 43 391 43 641 7614 
Dec. 1 212 000 4.3 61 163 80 742 76 574 19 723 
1947: Jan. . ° 68 225 90 241 77 055 23 438 
Feb. " ° 74 000* 130 979 107 578 23 623 
Mar. re ose wip 93 649 } 66 164 23 178 
April) i . 51 154 48 474 _ 
May ; | a a | 
| Persons cov. || lk | | set’ (dae 
| (thousands) || 26 919 | 1 800 ' . | 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark | Spain Finland | France 
Date II Vv { ov v fj = 7] oy 
| 7 ‘ aa ~~~ a ye oe 
, Applicants } Un- . Applications 
| as rap are for work || Unemployed || employed y pony. try | for work 
a | registered i (registered) on reliet)"" | registered 
! - - ; ~ o% a = a a i — 
1929 | 42 817 | 15.5 | 44581 ; 3 877 928 10 052 
1931 | 53 019 =| #+17.9 59 430 . 11 495 56 112 : 75 215 
1933 } 97478 | 28.8 | 121115 593 627° 17139 || 276033" | 307844 
1935 | 76195 19.7 | 92 406 696 989 7163 426 931 ' 465 875 
1937 ! 95 103 21.9 | 108 634 ° 3 695 350 333 | 379 095 
1938 = ||_—«s«97136 «=| «21.4 112 050 ; 3 602 373641 | 402186 
1939 88 924 | 18.4 | 102 066 } 536 520°° 3 300 381 902'* | 418 413'* 
1940 119 593 23.9 133 358 | 474 808 3955 751 goo'* | 961 168'* 
1941 43 476* 8.08 | 48 501° 450 014 3 384 292 649 394 534 
1942 48 968 9.1 53 159 | 294 530 1 561 70 312 123 957 
1943 34 272 6.3 37 056 225 493 923 19 878'* 41 552'* 
1944 25 411 4.6 | 26 716 169 492 2018 14577" 22 525"* 
1945 46 661 8.2 47 623 148 000* 3 240 15 813 68 436 
1946 27 578 4.7 | 28257 || +%178165 2 936* 15 663 56 633 
1946: June 9 293 1.6 | 9 848 | 172 061 2 833 16 243 50 406 
July 6 753 1.2 | 7137 | 163 929 2 259 13 038 41 989 
Aug. 6 338 1.1 | 6 643 172 420 2 605 11 295 42 495 
Sept. 9395 | 1.6 | 9 698 | 176 393 2704 9 891 46 646 
Oct. 10 279 1.8 | 10610 || 10534 3 336 9 253 51 437 
Nov. || 18 441 3.2 | 19046 || 155595 3 405 9 038 50 719 
Dec. 58 421 10.0 59 163 180 699 2517 9 532 46 424 
1947: Jan. 71 966 12.3 | 72 845 168 350 3939 9 530 45 428 
Feb. 89 910 15.4 91 127 168 235 4 756 9 550 45 849 
Mar. 70 352 12.0" 71465 | 161 409 5 167 9 466 46 935 
April; 17913 3.1 1s 455 | enn 5 790 8517 nee 
May | es cal | is ee me 
Persons cov. —a i i _ 
(thousands) | ; 567 | 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 


2 Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 
Territory. * Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. *Jan.-July. * Dec. * Since Oct. 1944, 
compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. * Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * New 
series ; June-Dec. *July-Dec. '*Sept.-Dec. *' Public relief fund statistics. ** Since Jan. 1937, the figures 
relate to the last week entirely included in the month. ** From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. ‘* Jan.-Aug. ® Oct.-Dec. '* Excluding Sept. *’ Jan.- 
Mar., Nov. and Dec. ‘*First three months. ‘** Labour registration statistics; present territory. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont. ) 111 
— es ___ Europe (cont.) — 

Great Britain Hungary Ireland || Italy 

Date _ aes me Vv i IV r ¥ 1 
Applicants for work Applications A : , 
: pplicants || , 
=~ registered for work || Unemployed (insured)| for work || a 

Wholly’ | Tempor. registered registered || a. 

o __ on . . peeencemnemsseaeeomand - —  —____- 
1929 959 213 264 911 15 173 | ” | 90 702 300 786 
1931 2061861 | 579851 52 305° | 25 230 | 734 454 
1933 2045670 | 450570 60 595 72472" | 1 018 955"° 
1935 | 1 683 887 306 228 52 048 119498 || 749444" 
1937 | 1255 283" 200 876 48 359 | 82425 || 
1938 | 1404376 | 371 956 47 426 ; = 88714 || 
1939 | 1192199 | 215759 48 348 55165 | 15.6 | 93074 || 
1940 | 689473" | 160615 43 684 54 677 15.5 | 84054 || 
1941 | 203029 | 59 403 48 892 50 967 14.6 | 74656 
1942 93 762¢ | 6 003 35996 | 48 846 14.2 | 76887 || 
1943 67 765 1 528 25 929° 41 194 12.5 | 66884* 

1944 62697 | 912 ; 36 263 11.3 | 59047 || : 
1945 |} 139000 | 1 133 ; 33 964’ 10.67 | 58999 || 1325 000" 
1946 | 359 754 | 3 315 43 361 35 067 10.6 | 59726 || 1654872 
1946: June || 371583 | 4 584 28 300 32 992 9.9 46244 || 1531402 
July |, 355 165 4169 || 25308 31 867 9.6 | 44475 || 1683077 
Aug. || 358957 | 4764 || 45918 33 549 10.1 | 45792 || 1769765 
Sept.|} 355285 | 3921 || 57353 31 202 9.4 43807 || 1857934 
Oct. 361 788 3870 || 72120 29673 | 8.9 43 988 1 946 026 
Nov. |} 361 817 4714 || 70012 32041 | 9.6 63 335 1 997 601 
Dec. || 358 645 4331 | 59 61 32940 | 9.9 64787 || 2 098 257 
1947 : Jan. || 392171 9 078 ] 78906 || 36 025 10.8 69 515 | 2 227 866 
Feb. || 460183 | 1413878 | 84598 || 3x 235 | 11.5 | 73279 || 227s 657 
Mar. |} 450 195 314653 || 105 141 44477 | 134 | 75213 || 217749 
April || 377 535 49454" |! oes | 40 090 12.1 68192 | 
May || 314995 16548 || || 37318 10.5 61792 || 
Persons cov. || I 333 
(thousands) i once ta eS I ae a : 
- = I : Europe (cont) 
Norway | Netherlands \} Poland ** Portugal 
Date lll Vv = eo Vv Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed || Wholly | Applications for || Unemployed 
(trade unionists) (registered) ! unemployed || work registered || (registered) 
| % i ° Nl = 
1929 «= || Ss 5 902 15.4 19089 | ; | 429 450 ‘9 | 
1931 22.3 28027 || 138231 || 299502 12.6 | ; 
| 1933 || 16588 33.4 36703 | 322951 || 249 660 11.9 || 25255 
| 1935 14 783 25.3 36776 || 384691 | 381 935 16.7"? | 42 315 
1937 16 532 20.0 29881 | 368 909 375 088 14.6 | 40 240 
1938 19 230 22.0 30296 || 353 646 347 509 12.7 | ; 
1939 16 789 18.3 28 251 253 261" | 414584 | 14.1" |) 
1940 aad 23.1 29099" || 197 886 3 ; ; 
1941 11.4 19181 || 117814 13 626"* 
1942 ‘ 4747 || 74600 10 185** 
1943 437 || 20364 | 7172 
1944 : ‘ 259 ] ; 4 229 
1945 | 5 268° | 5.3°¢ 9172" || 97 460° | 3 107 
1946 || 4055 3.6 12246 || 53079 ] oe: 
1946: June || 2628 2.3 6 521 45953 |} 2 459 
July || 2+23 | 2.4 4 236 ! 39918 || 
Aug. | 2502 | 2.1 4 397 | 40610 || | 
Sept.|) 2559 2.2 5 329 38743 || ! 
Oct. || 2622 2.2 6 489 37578 || | 
Nov. | 3 166 2.6 8 746 39040) | 
Dec. || 43:0 3.6 | 10 254 47 007 | 
i} | | 
1947: Jan. || 5839 | 7 13 825 51 480 | 
Feb. || 7423 5.9 15 325 55794 || 
Mar. || 7723 6.1 15 644 48300 || 
April ] 11 446 31 000* 
May || 6 186 aie 
Persons cov. || we ~ -~ Zs ma | 
thencent | 122 530 : 2978 


Trade union returns. 
Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. we 

III. Trade union fund returns. Vi. 

1 Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘Since Mar. 1942, 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal 
full-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Jan.- 
Nov. *Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who have qualified for unemployment benefits. 
* Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. '* Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics ; 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. *'' Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons 
employed on public works. ** Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finmark and evacuated communes in Troms, 
"* Since April 1959, excluding persons employed on special relief works. ‘* June-Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. *™ Jan.-June. *’ Since 1935, percentage based on the 
number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ** Dec. ** Jan.-Oct. ** July-Dec. 






































112 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 
| a i EvuROPE (cont) 
Rumania ! a Sweden | Switzerland 
Date = V [. ee a a a. ie . 
| Unemployed | U semntensd Applications Unemployed (insured) | Aetliettiens 
|| (registered) (trade punenenind for relief “Wholly | Partially for work 
| | % : ~ || % % q — 
1929 7 449 || 32621 10.2 10 212 1.8 1.7 8 131 
1931 | 35 737 | 64 815 16.7 | 46540 || 5.9 12.1 24 208 
1933 | 29 060 || 97 316 | 23.4 164 773 | 10.8 8.5 67 867 
1935 || 13778 | 81385 | 15.1 61 581 11.8 5.9 82 468 
1937 i} 10 851 || 67 351 | os | 18213 || 10.0 2.5 71 130 
1938 || 7 271 i 69 990° 10.9 | 16 189 8.6 45 65 583 
1939 i 5 989 ~~ 63 722? 9.23 17556 |; 6.5 2.9 40 324 
1940 3 192 || 84617" 11.8 | 13 367 i 3.4 2.1 16 374 
1941 861 | 85 018 11.3 | 22219 || 20 1.7 10 550 
1942 | 6 0673 || 56938 7.5 | 12306 | 1.9 2.0 10 675 
1943 | 6 071 ||} 43950 | 5.7 | 7 081 1.4 1.5 7 846 
1944 4 282 | 39 123° 49 | 11 255 1.6 1.7 8 380 
1945 5 525 || 36272 4.5 | 8 761 1.6 1.0 8 107 
1946 6 642 || 27554* 3.2* | 4533 1.0 0.3 5 479 
1946: June 8 977 ||) 17 733" 2.1 3 487 | 0.3 0.3 2 083 
July 7 343 |} 18404 | 22 2 704 0.2 0.2 1 564 
Aug. 7 0-6 || 17 546" 2.1 2 308 0.2 0.1 1 725 
Sept. 6 344 || 17 120° 2.0 2 430 0.2 0.1 1 726 
Oct. || 7 671 | 18 403" 2.2 2782 0.1 0.1 2 034 
Nov. || 6 203 23 556° 2.8 3557 0.3 0.2 2 605 
Dee. | 5 883 | 42 034" | 4.9* 4 084 2.5 0.6 11 126 
1947: Jan. || a | 36617" 4.2 5 035 3.4 0.8 15411 
Feb. At || 41714 4.9 5 279 3.1 0.6 13 847 
Mar. | 36134 | 4.2 4 829 0.8 0.4 2 861 
April | - 3 464 1373 
May | } | 1114 
1 
Persons cov. i} _ ote am | ene 
(thousands) ! 5 | 865° 173* | 542 
] | Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
] Czechoslovakia | Yugoslavia | Australia | New - Zealand 
Date || _—— 2 ~ a | —— — 3 
Vv Vv } IV V | \ 
} nes 1} ——= “sean . ror ery 
|| Applicants || Unemployed | U nemployed ae ’ | Unemployed 
} for work } (registered) | (trade unionists) ] Unemployed | (registered) 
| “|| | a % | 
1929 || 41 630 ! 8 370 47 359 11.1 2895" 
1931 || 291 332 9 930 l 117 866 27.4 | 41 431" 
1933 | 738 267 15 997 || 104 035 | 25.1 46 944 
1935 || 686 269 | 16 752 \| 71 823 | 16.5 \| 38 234 
1937 || 408 949 i 21 650 | 41 823 | 9.3 a, 
1938 || 335 51se | 22 517 | 40 138 | 8.7 | 4 7578 
1939 41317” || 24223 || 45967 9.7 6 422%4 
1940 | 17 629 26 724 | 39 116 |} 80 | 4 352 
1941 || «13 622 i 14622" || 20 013 3.7 || 2023 | 
1942 |} 103678 | 4758" | 9 754 | 16 || 810 
1943 | . | ! 7 545 ia | 405 ‘ 
1944 ! ! 8 073 1.2 327 : 
1945 | 18 722° = |i H 7 864 $1 278 479"5 
1946 || 24013 } 9 125 1.4 170* | 386 
1946: June || 23124 |) | 1833 | 593 
July || 22782 || 202 506 
Aug. | 24 895 i 9 212 1.4 197 414 
Sept. | 26 233 A ; 154 268 
Oct. || 24648 — || | 100 214 
Nov. | 23 049 9 468 | 1.4 71 155 
Dec. || 20082 | | _ 9106 | 120 
j | 
1947: Jan. || 26366 li : | .. 72 | 99 
Feb. | 25143 || 9530 | 14 = «| 3 108 
Mar. || 25 436 ! | ‘ ; | 35 74 
April | ne ! . .~ e 32 70 
May | te i i| ee a | 
—— as Sa ee ee fr: ee Pe 
Persons cov. | | 672 1100 | 


(thousands) 





I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


Il. Voluntary 


Ill. 


1 Since 1942, applications for work. 
ment committees. 


unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 








1V. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. Official estimates. 


* Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Number of relief funds (Dec. 1946, "units). 


* Local unemploy- 
* Compulsory insurance in certain cantons. 


? Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 


* Jan.-Aug. 
* Nov. and Dec. ** Since 1941, Croatia. *™ Jan. -June. 1 Up to 1932, 


* Jan.-Oct. 


voluntary in others. 
excluding Borderland. 


numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. '* Excluding persons 
totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end of 1937). 
1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. '* Dec. 


14 Since April 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) | 

















































































































reieiaiemailaet [_ AFRICA —_ a AMERICA | 
(Union 1 of South Africa c ‘ ‘canada U nited States | Argentina)| Colombia 
anada 3 c > | 
pate | ER | Tota Buss | ce | Vale | done) || 
~~ Tir (AyBy) | Tir (Ay) IV VV st aa (a) fat (sy | 111 (B)| 
 MLT.© it] M1. .c.® |A.M.LT.C. ‘M.LT.C. | a L.T.c. I M.1.T.° AMAL. | 
__ WS. W.s. | W.S. || W.S. ws. || WwW. || W. | w. | 
l l 
1929 68.4 | 69.3 104.3 |. 101.7 | ; | 79.3 
1935 84.3 | 84.5 SS ae 86.9 | . i 89.8 | 
1936 92.7 | 941 90.9 |. 94.1 ' | 8 |}. | 
1937 100.0 | ©1000 | 1000 | 100.0 ; ff woo |} : | | 
1938 103.7 | 104.9 98.0 93.7 | 102.7 | 100.07) | | 
1939 105.5 | 105.8 99.8 . 98.9 . 104.8 || 942 | 100.0 | 
| 1940 106.4 | 111.3 108.9 ‘ 104.6 100.0 | 102.5 || 84.6 108.0 | 
1941 110.1 | 117.6 133.5 98.1° || 118.1 104.8 || 107.4 || 85.5 || 105.4 
1942 111.9 | 120.3 152.2 98.8 || 129.6 111.9 || 111.5 || 95.2 || 95.6 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0* || 137.3 113.4 || 116.6 || 101.9 88.0 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7? || 135.4 112.3 || 123.1 || 123.9 || 83.7 | 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 | 100.0 || 130.5 | 109.2 || 123.0 | = 7 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.5 132.9 | 115.0 ||... 
1946: June || 121.9 125.7 || 152.1 ‘ 132.8 | 117.3 | 
July || 122.3 125.5 || 1514 |. 133.5 | 120.4 || 
Aug. || 122.8 | 125.4 || 1538 | 112.3 135.4 | 120.1 || | 
Sept. || 123.3 | 1254 || 1561 |. 136.6 | 118.7 || | | 
Oct. 123.4 | 125.2 || 1601 | . 137.3 | 118.7 || 
Nov. 123.7 124.7 162.8 | 109.4 138.6 118.7 || i 
Dec. 123.4 | 124.1 || 1586 | . 140.2 | 117.2 
1947: Jan. || 123.6 23.1 | 1534 |. 136.5 | 116.3 |) 
Feb. | 122.7 | 125.5 158.1 | 105.5 136.6" | 115.6 | 
Mar. 124.1 127.3 || 158.4* | , 137.3* | 116.7 | | 
ee a> © Ge Tae 136.4 | 118.0 | 
May |= — | ur pa . | 4121.4 ! : a 
Persons cov. om : | ~H an a 
(thousands) || ---/296 | .../929 || 1858 | 4652 || 42928 | 56310 | 13) 178 
—- . a ASIA a iad EUROPE 
. Great , " 
i Japan Palestine France Britain" | Hungary | Ireland | —_ 
iv 111 (By (A) | 1 —_ r—| II (A) 
M.I.T. 1.7.9) M.1.T.°C.%| M.1.7.°C.* M.1.T.C.* | A.M.1.T.C. M.I.T. 
ft & | we Ws. ws. || Ws. || Ws. 1 W.s. 
1929 76.2 e8.7 || 962 || . || 1335 
1935 92.7 93.5 90.0 | 87.7 | 92.6 || 89.2 
A ; . 95. 94.3 93.9 || 96.2 | 91.9 
| 1937 100.0 : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 ‘| 100.0 
| 1938 105.0 100.0* || 106.3 ; 103.3 || 97.5 106.3 100.2 101.7 
| 1939 : 85.8 411.7" : 106.1*|| 102.7 114.2 || 100.5 99.2 
1940 - | 97.4 102.018 , 82.3'* || 102.1 120.8 || 97.8 92.53 
1941 : 110.0 102.5 P 90.8 103.6 i513" || 96.9 ; 
1942 _ 127.2 || 100.7 a: 96.1 106.2 164.4% || 96.2 
1943 . 139.9 || 103.5 ; 90.9 103.3 || 170.6% 95.7 
1944 ; 136.3 102.3 ; 91.0 100.0 | 
1945 y 135.8 ; ; 92.3 95.8 | |] 100.5 
1946 : est 100.0'* || 130.2 98.2 95.7" gk 88.3%" | 
1946 : June " 131.6 || 105.7 || 130.5 : 95.2 || ... |] 
July : 132.9 : 134.4 6.5 || 95.1 | .. |]. ; 
Aug. 3 134.8 . 137.5 : ss ©. @ 84.5 
Sept. . | 1399 113.1 139.4 " 98.6 we a. a 56.1 | 
Oct. 7 ae : 140.6 101.3 99.3 ||... ] : 88.5 
Nov. a aaeon : 140.9 ; 100.1 Me. g 88.9 
Dec. : ate 116.9 138.6 . 100.1 ie ig 90.8 
1947 : Jan. “i ; 136.6 || 102.3 || 100.8 fl — | 
Feb. : is : ie . 8 - o 59.9 
Mar. 2 — ion ae ’ 100.0 dein ‘ 9.5 
| April ‘ a Y ek nas soa ari ‘ 83.8 
May ‘ —— om a . 
| Persons cov. on ae a , 
| (thousands) 13 360 53 16 736 1 827 5725 ||12023 | 4 748 || 623° | 31 
I. Compulsory soaked insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 


insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 
a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. tT. Transport. c. Communica- 
tions. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees 

1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, p. 329. 
* June. * Nov. ‘* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Mar.- Dec. ? May. * Prior to 1943, 
private manufacturing, including chemical extracting industry ; from 1943, including also building, transport, 


and Government undertakings. * Jan. ** Old territory. ** Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. 
* Jan.-July. ™ For the period 1940-1944, including Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May 
of each year, have been spliced. a April. Estimates of employed persons based on labour registration ; 


present territory. * Dec. : since 1940, new series based on April 1939 and spliced to old series. Annual 
figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., 
June and Sept. '* And Northern Ireland ; annual figures June of each year, except 1946, which is an average. 
** Since Jan. 1946, new series based on July 1939 and spliced to old series. Since Jan., including 
Northern territories and Subcarpathia ; since May, Transylvania. 4* Since Mar., including the Southern 
territories. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Jan.-April. ™ July-Dec. Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl. ) 
Indices of numbers employed (1987 = 100) 














Tl Eu ROPE (conel. Ss se ees OCEANIA 
sls | Norway | Stead weaned | Czechoslovakia® | U.S.S.R. oot Australia"? 
| III (B)? || . I _ii_ANN (A) I HIT (A) 
M. - ~ c.¢ M.I.T.C.® || M.I.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. la.°M.1.T.c®| 1.T.° C.° M.I.T.C. 
| Ww.s. || Ws Ww. || ws.* || Ws I ws. || * ws. * 
1929 ; os i h.lCU Ce ; ~ 45.1 || 89.0 | 
1931 | F | 104.9 ; || 102.4 ; 70.4 89.6 || . : 
1933 s | 92.9 ; 83.6 ‘ 82.7 76.6 || 77.0% | 77.38 
1935 90.9 || 92.0 : || 85.0 i 91.6 83.0 , ; 
1936 93.6 || 93.0 || ; || 91.4 i 95.5* 90.6 
1937 100.0 | 100.0 ‘ | 100.0 100.0 100.0* 100.0 
1938 100.0 104.3 || 100.0 | 88.6% | 103.0* 105.2 ‘ ‘ 
1939 105.5 108.7 ‘ 57.1 || : 106.0 100.0'* 100.0" 
1940 102.7 || 107.2 | 58.6 108.51° ‘ ; 
1941 =|) 100.0" | 118.2 | 59.2 111.7% 111.7% 
1942 102.3 114.6 || 58.7 111.5 | 109.7 
1943 100 9 ass | 62.7 110.6 | 104.1 
1944 || 97.6 ||... . || 674 110.4 | 103.2 
1945 ! 84.6 a 66.6" || 93.67 99.0° 110.4 | 104.6 
1946 | 96.1 ina 97.3° || 93.5 104.1 113.6 | 109.8 
1946 June || 99.6" | F 94.4 || 98.0 107.4 120.5 | 117.5 
July || 100.9" |} 99.2 || 95.7 106.0 121.8 | 119.1 
Aug. || 102.4" : | 103.6 93.0 104.2 123.0 | 120.7 
Sept. 103.5" ‘ | 106.8 || 90.7 103.1 || 124.1 | 121.9 
Oct. 102.1" | 110.1 || 89.8 102.6 124.9 | 122.8 
Nov. 101.5° || 114.3 || 89.4 101.9 || 125.2 | 122.9 
Dec. | 99.5" : 116.1 | 86.9 100.8 | 125.3 | 122.6 
1947: Jan. |} 96.4 |} * of}. foe 126.0 | 123.4 
Feb. | 98.3 || , om (ea | ae ‘ ao 126.8 | 124.0 
Mar. | 98.7 ‘ I] ee ons ‘ eos =f] 287.9 | 126.1 
April|| 99.7 a ea ee - oe 
May || 201.9 ||. zz ! _« fw = 
| Persons cov. 520 || 4365 || 2618 || 2059 || 3191 || 27800* || 756 || 2168 | 1625 
(thousands) | en oe sacjaeh, Taalan 
TABLE ITI. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT !? 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) 
| AFRICA _ AMERICA - ~ ASIA 
U nion of sea a Colom- . re ‘ - P72 ’ - 
| S. Africa rt United | || Argen-| Chile || bia (Bo- Mexico oe Ip sitich) Japan 
Date |[Europeans| Total oe a s _ gota) ee “nde cole 
| oan (A/B) iit | mst) at III Ill III III III 
| . (A)** || (A/B)** || (B)** |} (B)** || (B) or (By | (A) (AB) | 
Ss. || ws. || w. || w. || w. w. Ww." || Ww. w. w.* | 
| | | | | | | 
1929 | 58.5 | 62.1 || 102.4 || 97.5 . | ss 70.0 | 
1937 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 } . 100.0 : | 100.0 || 100.0 
1938 | 101.6") 103.9 97.0 || 85.1 || 104.3 || 105.5 | 100.0°%| 100.7 || 112.3°*) 103.7 | 110.1" 
1939 101.17| 104.3 || 98.2 94.5 || 108.5 |} 108.1 || 90.0 || 100.1 || 114.8 |) 104.5 || 121.1 | 
1940 | 99.3" 106.7 || 114.7 || 101.7 || 111.1 || 117.0 || 80.3 || 102.0 || 123.7 | 110.1 |) 124.8 | 
1941 102.2 | 117.0 || 147.2 || 125.0 || 117.0 || 127.6 || 83.1 |) 107.2 || 119.6 |) 128.7 || 128.0" | 
1942 102.6 | 124.5 || 180.5 || 145.6 || 123.6 || 133.7 || 96.7 | 113.3 || 217.4 || 136.2 || 141.8" | 
1943 102.2 | 129.1 || 197.7 || 168.0 || 126.1 || 127.0 || 105.1 || 115.6 || 121.8 || 145.4 |/160.7%" 
1944 | 103.8 | 137.5 || 196.2 || 163.0 | 131.1 || 129.7 || 135.8 | 119.7 || 128.7 || 150.5* || 181.1 
1945 | 106.7 | 138.6 || 178.0 || 143.5 || 132.5 || 131.8 || 142.6 |) 120.1 || 134.7 | 157.7* || 170.725| 
1946 | 112.8 | 142.5 || 162.8 || 134.2 || 136.9 || 134.8 ee ee | | 
} | 
1946: June | 113.1 | 142.5 || 163.6 || 134.1 || 141.3 || 131.9 oo + Be F 
July || 113.6 | 143.6 || 161.0 || 135.8 || 143.6 |) 131.9)... ; <-> © 
Aug. || 113.7 | 144.3 || 163.6 || 139.6 || 143.1 || 133.4 ||... ra | 
Sept. || 114.6 | 144.6 || 164.7 | 141.3 || 143.4 |} 133.3 ||... — 
Oct. | 115.0 | 145.0 || 168.5 || 141.4 || 119.3 | 134.0 || 2 _ 
Nov. | 115.6 | 144.8 || 169.8 || 143.7 || 142.6 || 134.8 || is 
Dee. 115.1 | 144.5 |) 166.6 || 144.4 |) 142-4 |/ 136.3 |) | 
1947: Jan. || 115.3 | 143.5 || 169.5 || 144.4 || 142.5 || 137.0 || ; | 
| Feb. | 117.9 148.0 || 170.0 || 145.4 || 143.4 || 138.2 aaa 
Mar. || 118.9 | 149.2 || 170.7*) 145.6* *% - Pace a 
April || sind oo © won a . | 
| May | | at me | 
| | | 
— — = = fa 
| Persons cov. | 93 306 1 002 ane |{i2 250/ |i 241 || 23 } 3* 135 | 45 | 2 643 2 995/ 
| (thousands) || °**/°" '***/* | | 7999 “ 1 510* 
2 Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. * Nov. and D Dec. * Feb.-1 Dec. ‘* Since 1937, exclud- 


ing Ruthenia. 
Borderland). * Sept.-Dec. * Private and public sectors. * Sept., Oct. and Dec. 
of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. ™ Total civil employment. 
** July and Nov. * Private civil employment. 
Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, p. 329. ** Excluding building. 


”* Including mining. 
** Statistics of type B, 
** Averages for nine months. * Jan.-Mar. 


ing the crackers and macaroni industries. 221936 = 100. 
statistics of type A of the preceding period. 


* Private sector. * From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945: Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia (excluding 
1” Jan.-Nov. 


" Averages 
June. *™ July. 


1” For notes on the compilation of this table, see International 
* May. ™ Exclud- 


linked up with 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of num bere employed (conel.) (1937 = 100) 
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ASIA 
| (concl.) Z ee --Bvrore _ 
Pales- |" Ger- | Den- |Fintana France mM. anc | Hun- | Ireland | Italy ‘|Norway 
Date |, tine || many* | mark || ly. ireland || S@°Y | | F.C.1.%¢ . 
— 7 |. } — } | | } {| — 
mi ! il | it} 1 | in | wm | 1 mt |} al I 
| (B) {| (B)* |} (A)? i (B)? || (A) | (A/B) || (A/B) || 
| OW. ] w. | w. | w. fw. [ws | w. i ws. | Ww. || W. 
~ 1929 | 903 || . |} 855 |) . |} 90.7 || 96.2 || 64.4 || 95.7 
1937 || , i 100.0° | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 |} $00.0' || 106.0 || 100.2 102.9 104.1 || 94.5 | 108.0 || 100.1 | 105.9 
1939 || (82.3 {"120.0°|| 109.4 || 93.6 || 105.2*|) 102.5 || 119.1 || 101.4 || 109.3 | 
1940 || 98.6 | 109.7 || 101.7 78.7 || 84.5"4) 107.5 | 124.5 || 100.1 || 116.6 |). 
1941 |} 115.1 || 114.5 || 104.2 112.0 || 93.1 || 112.6 || 133.8 || 96.3 || 117.9 || 100 
1942 || :136.1 || 110.7 || 111.0 | 107.4 || 98.9" || 119.1 |)... || 92.7 || 116.514) 102 
1943 | 100.0? || 116.6 115.9 |} 107.8 || 93.0 || 1184 |} ... || 93.3 || || 103 
1944 | 104.4 || 119.4 || 116.8 || 101.9 } 92.7 || 113.3 ] we} 95.5 | 101 
1945 || 108.8 || 108.0 || 108.7 121.4 || 93.5 || 104.2 ,| 99.3%") | 93 
1946 | 102.8" | | 128.1 |} 10.5 [103.0% 10.0 |} . || da 
| | 1} | 
1946: June | 98.4 | ‘ , 100.0 |) | | 112 
July | 100.3 | | 129.4 101 "a asa ‘ || 113 
Aug. || 101.0 | yo) S| ee ow Ow 114 
Sept. || 104.5 | . | p |} 103.8 } ase 112.3 | 115 
Oct. || 106.3" || 129.2 || 103.9 |} 1048 |} 2. i}. | || 115 
Nov. || 97.8" || | - |} 105.7 || 117 
Dee. |) 107.5" | i | 105.7 |] | | 117 
| | | | i} 
1947: Jan. || 95.08 || | 134.2 || 105.9 || 106.9 || | 117 
Feb. | 95.0 ||  s _ | + ee 121 
Mar. ae | 106.8 on 2 |. 121 
April ee a : 22 
May | | | ! ‘ 23 
Persons cov. || = || P | eens Ef eae Fe oe “ 3 037 aan 
(thousands) 35 || 3.500*|| 182 | _ 2 280 || 6 385 | 802, | 95 |] ys5a9 || 215 
EvuROPE _{conel.) = OCEANIA 
- ~ | Nether- |j,,. ‘Ruma- aera Yugo- Aus- || New 
| lands Ir olandy nia Sweden Switzerland slovakial| slavia || tralia*® Zealand 
Date || If |) et |) Wt yf Wt |) a Ill Ill I i | Wl 
(Ay jE Cay (apy (ay im) faye |__| (a) |_ (a)? 
| ws. | WwW. iT W.s. WwW. || w.s.* | Ww. ws. || WS. || WS. || Ww. | 
1929 | 113.1 || 106.3 ~ 72.0 84.6 || 113.6 | 128.0 eH eee we | 77.8 
1937 || 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 100.0**| 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 
1938 | 104.9 || 108.0 || 103.7 |] 101.4 || 98.1 99.7 . || 106.5 107.3 | 99.7 
1939 110.9*|, 108.4" 109.1 || 105.2 | 102:2 | 98.3 . |} 107.8 || 108.6 |} 105.8 | 
1940 || 110.9* |) 83.174! 100.6 || . | 102.8 | 112.9%) 112.9 || 111.6 | 
1941 | 87.8 99.7 || 121.2 | 107.9 . toa | 125.8 |} 116.3 | 
1942 89.2 || 105.4 || 119.7 | 109.6 = . | 140.7 || 113.5 
1943 |. al 108.5 || 118.3 | 104.9 | 147.9 | 116.7 
1944 = 109.8 || 118.3 | 99.7 || 131.1% | 149.0 ||... 
1945 100.0°*| 102.7 || 121.0 | 109.6 || 80.724 || 145.6 | 
1946 = 17.4 || ... 122.9 || 85.3" | 142.6 |] 
1} 
1946: June || 137.0 || 113.8 120.9 || 85.3 | .. |} 150.2 | 
July : 102.2 3 84.3 ai | 152.6 || 
Aug. . 118.0 : 84.4 | Sais 154.2 | 
Sept. || 147.5 119.0 | 1263 |} saa |] =: 155.1 || 
Oct. : 120.9 87.5 ons 155.6 || 
Nov. 122.4 89.0 ||... 153.0 || 
Dec. 114.2 127.7 87.5 in“ 151.2 
1947 : Jan. 118.7 90.3 || ... || 152.7 | 
Feb. 118.1 “ | | 153.8 || 
Mar. 120.3 130.0 ae 155.7 || 
April 120.6 | k a ! | - ! 
= 2a a | ee | wa aes | - | | 
Persons cov. > ‘ » | ® | ‘ 
(thousands) 904 || 688 289 |/605/386|| 436 | 271 1055 | 457 ||755/... || 99 






































accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 


a Compulsory social insurance statistics yore 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : 


III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
1 Jan. * Jan. ; including salaried employees. * Old territory * Including mining. * June 1937, 


including the Saar territory. * Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
1944, May of each year ; and for 1945, Jan. 7? Exe ‘luding building. * Including part of transport, but exclu 
ding a large part of building. *May. * Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Annual figures June of each year; monthly figures since 1946 relate to 
Great Britain only. *™ Mar., June, Aug.-Dec. Beginning 1946, new series based on June 1939, and spliced 
to old series. ™ Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. ** Fascist 
Confederation of Industrial Employers. % Jan.-Oct. *™ July-Dec. ; statistics of establishments type B for 
manufacturing industry (wage earners only). *’ Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond 
* Covering all factories, as defined by Factory 


the Olza. ™ Jan.-June. Excluding N. Transylvania. 
Act. "31 Dec. ™ Oct.-Dec. ™ Jan., Men. -Dec. “Jan.-Nov. ™ Averages of the 12 months ending 
in June of the year indicated. ** Not com d owi » dislocation ¢ dustry due to {y ad 














116 TABLE TI. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
















































































mnie ce: : ~ AMERICA a ‘arn fe al ASIA | - BUROPE 
.s ee 7 —— 
| eer — (oon | Japan’ palestine Germany'® || Denmark|! Finland 
Date e = a aia ee: ee —_ 
111 (A/B)* || 111 (B)* || 111 (B) |) 111 (A/B)* || 111 (B)* |} TIT (B)* || TIT (B)* |) TIT (By 
| w. w. w. | w. Ww. w. w. Ww. 
| | | | 
19290 | 111.6 || . 2 eS | 84.3 
1937 || 100.0 |  . || 0000 | | 00.0" || 100.0 | 100.0 
1938} 78.5 |] foo.0* | 1t0.4* "|| ||| 107.2 || 99.4 104.9 
1939 || 92.3 | 91.5 || 120.3% || 100 || 112.0% || 107.7 93.7 
1940 | 100.4 || | 78.5 || . | 42 | ; | 93.8 || 78.3 
1941 | 131.5 || | 133.0 || 142 | | 94.2 110.0 
1942 = || 161.8 . | 1483 || 183 | | 101.5 107.6 
1943 ||: 195.4 100.0 | | 169.2 |} 220 || 106.5 109.4 
1944 || 190.9 103.4 || | 1988 |} 222 || | 107.7 || 103.3 
1945 || 161.3 99.1 |} | 187.64 210 || | 943 |] 121.2 
19446 =|} 1405 || 99.8 || | ; ie, 117.6* 126.0 
| | | ! 
1946: June || 138.9 || 99.4 || 183 | 122.7 || 
July || 139.6 || 112.5 || 181 || ‘ 121.3 || 121.9 
Aug. || 1464 || 105.6 || ... = |i 190 | ; || 122.8 ; 
Sept. || 147.5 105.9 || ... |] | 199 126.4 || 
Oet. || 148.3 907 |} 3. | || 201 | 128.8 || 128.8 
Nov. || 149.6 wid || || 191 | 130.5 || ; 
Dee | 153.1 105.7 || ae | |} 131.3 | 
1947: Jan. || 151.9 || 98.9 || | | | 122.7 || 135.7 
Feb. || 152.1" 90.8 || | | 123.0 |) 
Mar. |; 152.4 al } | 118.3 
April || 149.7" | 122.7 
May || eee i] | i ose 
|| | 
| —], -——|i—_- _ — — |; —--— - 
Persons cov. |12 250/ e 2 995/ 
(thousands) || 7 999 ea | _- | i 510*)) ‘ | 3 500° 90° 84 
be apace Europe (concl.) aaa GRE Le 
Date __ France _ Hungary | _Ireland** | ; Italy 5 2 Norway jE Poland Sweden 
11 (A)™ || TINE (A)* |) T1n (A) |] TET (A/B) |] TNE (A/B)** || NT (A) |) TET (A)? 
a oh wu w.* | wo - We w. = 
| 
1929 : 100.4 , | 109.1 | 83.8 111.4 84.7 | 
1937 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0° | 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.2" 105.8 | 99.3 || 104.1 | 98.2 | 108.9 | 99.7 
1939 104.81" 1144 | 101.1 | 106.5% || 101.0 108.8'* || 104.3 
1940 94.919" 122.3 || 998 | ‘ 93.0 | , |} 99.4 
1941 87.9" int 93.6 | ‘ 99.3 ‘ 96.8 
1942 101.6" 88.3 | ‘ 97.7 | : | 102.8 
1943 103.8" ina 90.5 : | 8 : 105.9 
1944 99.4" one 94.0 | ; 91.8 | ; |} 107.5 | 
1945 98.8" on rae ‘ 79.3 | | 102.9 
1946 108.7" as ; ama ae 
1946 : June ‘ . ° ° 90.4 
July 110.8° . ‘ ‘ ° 
Aug. ° ° | ° ° . 
Sept. ‘ ° ° . oan 
Oct. 113.9" : ‘ ; i 
Nov. m ‘ . | ° . | . | 
Dec. : : : : oe : | 
| | 
1947: Jan. 115.3° « 4 . 4 ; 
Feb. ; . ‘ , ; 
Mar. F ; ‘ a ae 
April on ‘ | ° ° ° | | 
May ° . | . . ° | 
“Persons cov.|) 9 oan P a 
| (thousands) || 2 280 802/275" | 125 3037/1522) 176/102 | 688 | 598 





























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
worker. * Excluding building. * Including mining. ‘ May. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
of type A of the preceding period. ‘* Jan.-Aug. 7’ Total number of days worked. * Old territory. ° Since 
1937, including the Saar Territory. ** Jan.-July. ™ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of 
building. ™Jan.-May. ™ Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old series. 
Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. * Week in October of each year. “ Jan.-June. ** Jan.-Mar. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations.~ Seventh Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947. Report VII. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. v+145 pp. 70c.; 3s. 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided to place the 
question of freedom of association and industrial relations on the agenda of the 
30th Session of the International Labour Conference after the question had been 
referred to the Organisation by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

The Economic and Social Council, at its Fourth Session (February-March 
1947) was called upon to examine the question of “ guarantees for the exercise 
and development of trade union rights ”, which had been referred to it by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. At the conclusion of its discussion, the 
Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution, which the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations officially communicated, with the memoranda submitted 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the American Federation of Labor, 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office on 18 April 1947 under 
the terms of the Agreement between the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation.’ 

The report points out that the problem of freedom of association and industrial 
relations is vital to the very existence and functioning of the International Labour 
Organisation, and has been in the forefront of its activities ever since its foundation. 
The Preamble to the Constitution of the Organisation expressly declares “ recogni- 
tion of the principle of freedom of association ” to be one of the means of improving 
the conditions of workers and of securing peace, and article 41, paragraph 2, 
includes among the principles of special and urgent importance “the right of 
association for all lawful purposes by the employed as well as the employers ” 
The same principles were reaffirmed with particular emphasis by the Declaration 
of Philadelphia.?- The question of freedom of association was on the agenda of 
the 10th Session of the Conference (1927) *, but the discussion did not lead to any 
agreement, owing to the political circumstances of the time. 

The report opens with an account of the circumstances, outlined above, in 
which the question was put on the agenda of the Conference, analyses the memo- 
randa of the W.F.T.U. and the A.F. of L., and gives a summary of the discussion 
of the problem of association by the Economic and Social Council. A chapter is 
then devoted to the history of the problem of freedom of association and industrial 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 281. 
* Idem, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 37. 
* Idem, Vol. XVI, No. 2, Aug. 1927, pp. 153-195. 
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relations before the International Labour Organisation ; the chapter includes, 
inter alia, the resolutions on the subject adopted by the Third Regional Conference 
of the American States Members of the International Labour Organisation (Mexico 
City, 1946) and by the I.L.O. Industrial Committees, and the resolution concerning 
the recognition of seafarers’ organisations adopted by the 28th (Maritime) Session 
of the Conference (Seattle, 1946). The report then gives a survey of legislation 
and practice in different countries and draws up conclusions and observations, 
and presents for the consideration of the Conference a proposed resolution concern- 
ing the various aspects of the problem of association, namely: (1) freedom of 
association ; (2) the protection of the right to organise and to bargain collectively ; 
(3) collective agreements ; (4) voluntary conciliation and arbitration ; (5) co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ associations. 
Appendices contain the texts of the memoranda submitted by the W.F.T.U. 
and the A.F. of L. to the Economie and Social Council, and a list of the principal 
International Labour Office publications concerning freedom of association and 


industrial relations. 


Non-Metropolitan Territories. Commentary on the replies of the Governments 
and amended version of the texts proposed as a basis for diseussion. Third Item 
on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 
1947. Report III (3). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 162 pp. $1; 4s. 


Contains the texts of further replies from Governments, and the recommend- 
ations of the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Terri- 
tories ', followed by an analysis and commentary on the Governments’ replies 
and the recommendations of the Committee. The proposed Conventions, amended 
in the light of the observations of the Governments and the Committee of Experts, 


are reproduced in full. 


Regularisation of Production and Employment at a High Level. Second Item 
on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, Iron and Steel Committee, 
Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 
iv+73 pp. 50c.; 2s. 

In placing the subject of this report on the agenda of the second session of the 
Iron and Steel Committee, the Governing Body has acted on a resolution adopted 
by the Committee at its first session. The report first presents statistical data 
on the nature and magnitude of seasonal and other fluctuations in employment 
in the industry, and surveys the present outlook for the industry in a number of 
producing countries. Proposals for reducing short-term fluctuations, chiefly of the 
seasonal type, are then discussed, and a chapter is devoted to the relationship 
between the regularisation of production and employment at a high level in the 
iron and steel industry and the problem of full employment in the economy as 
a whole. 


Regularisation of Production and Employment at a High Level. The Automobile 
Industry. Second Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, Metal 
Trades Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1947. iv+74 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 

The subject of this report was recommended for study by the first session of the 
Metal Trades Committee in 1946. The report is limited to a consideration of the 
problem of regularisation of production and employment at a high level in a single 
branch of the metal trades, the automobile industry. The first part of the report 
is devoted to an account of the extent of world production and operation of auto- 
mobiles and the importance of the automobile industry to the general level of 
economic activity. Chapter II analyses the nature and characteristics of fluctuations 


1 The Committee created by the Governing Body at the request of the 26th Session of the 
Conference (Philadelphia, 1944). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, 


“ The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference”, p. 26. 
“ 


* For the text of the resolution, see Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May- 
June 1946, p. 369. 
* Ibid., p. 377. 
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in automobile production and employment and in the demand for automobiles, 
and the factors responsible for these fluctuations. Chapter III describes some of 
the measures attempted or suggested as aids to the regularisation of production 
and employment in the industry, and discusses briefly their actual or probable 
effectiveness. Chapter IV reviews the present outlook for the automobile industry 
and the relation of possible future events to the problems of regularisation, and 
ends with a brief summary of the report and some tentative conclusions. 


Labour-Management Co-operation. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Organisation, Metal Trades Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. iv+99 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 

This report is based partly on information and documents received from a 
number of countries in reply to a questionnaire submitted by the Office to the 
Governments of the countries represented on the Committee. After a brief historical 
outline of the legal evolution of trade associations and of the relations between 
trade unions and employers, the report discusses the problem of the right of associa- 
tion. The problem is considered from two aspects: first as regards the position 
of trade associations in the State, that is, the legal régime of trade associations, 
and secondly as regards the position of trade unions in relation to the employer, 
that is, the protection of the rights of association and collective bargaining. The 
second part of the report is concerned with co-operation between employers and 
trade unions in the determination of wages and other conditions of employment ; 
consideration is given to the different types of negotiating machinery, the collective 
agreement and the methods used for settling labour disputes. The third part 
deals with co-operation in the economic and technical field, at the national level, 
at the level of the industry, and at the level of the undertaking. Finally, on the 
basis of a comparative analysis of laws, regulations and collective agreements, 
certain general principles are submitted for the consideration of the Committee. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Social Security Reading List, 1947. By Robert M. Batt. Washington, 
D.C., Committee on Education and Social Security, American Council on Education, 
1947. vii+40 pp. 


This bibliography is intended primarily for the use of university students, 
but it is also valuable to specialists and professional administrators. Although 
most of the items are related to the United States Social Security Act and the related 
State legislation and to American projects and policy, there are also a number of 
useful references to English sources on European systems. The account of the 
U.S.S.R. system published in the March-April 1947 issue of the Review will go 
some way towards the author’s complaint of lack of material on that country. 


Health and Employment. A study of publie assistance ec‘ients attending out- 
patient department clinies. By Myra E. Suimperc. New York, National Council 
on Rehabilitation, 1946. xvii+109 pp. 


In a study of 910 persons receiving medical relief in New York City, the author 
and her collaborators have analysed the most important factors of the general 
principles of the rehabilitation problem. The study attempts to answer the follow- 
ing questions : (1) What is the composition of the group of persons on the public 
assistance rolls who are currently receiving clinic treatment ? (2) Is there a valid 
physical or psychological basis for their unemployment ? (3) Do the hospitals, 
through their physicians and medical social workers, provide the Department 
of Welfare Workers with adequate information concerning clients known to them ? 
(4) Do all the clients declared employable by the physicians obtain employment ? 
If not, why not? (5) What is the work potentiality of these clients ? (6) What 
does this study indicate concerning needs for the modification or extension of 
existing community resources ? 
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The study emphasises that the medical treatment should aim at full restoration 
of physical integrity, and that a medical analysis of the disability should be 
furnished, explaining why, in each case, any remaining handicap cannot be 
removed, and showing clearly the relation between the condition of the patient 
and his limited working capacity. Cardio-vascular and arthritic conditions were 
those most frequently diagnosed, and the study exhibits the association of heart 
conditions with age and limited employability. The author places great emphasis 
on the psychiatric and psychological data which should be supplied in each case, 
since they will often suffice to explain the unemployability. The author recommends 
that the hospital should function as a rehabilitation centre as well as a medical 
centre. The patient can best be served when the rehabilitation of his personality 
as well as the treatment of his physical condition, are the objectives of medical care. 

The study demonstrates that “there are many unemployed persons who 
could do constructive work if specialised opportunities were available. A plan 
to utilise the productive powers of all such persons is easy to envisage. It would 
be a tremendous undertaking but satisfying in its results, both in terms of its value 
to the individual and the added productivity to the community .” 

Thus, rehabilitation is not merely concerned with amputees and other ortho- 
paedic cases ; attention must be directed also to the much larger groups of persons 
disabled by various diseases. 


Industry, Tuberculosis, Silicosis and Compensation. A Symposium. Current 
papers for physicians and administrators interested in industrial medicine and 
workmen’s compensation. Prepared by the Committee on Tuberculosis in Industry 
of the National Tuberculosis Association and the American Trudeau Society. 
Edited by Leroy U. GarpNer, M.D. New York, National Tuberculosis Association, 
1945. 126 pp. 


The first part of this symposium contains, under the sub-title, “ Tuberculosis ”, 
four articles on the various aspects of tuberculosis in industry. The U.S. Public 
Health Service describes, in an article by H. H. Hilleboe and D. M. Gould of the 
Tuberculosis Control Division, its assistance to State and local health departments 
in the development of control programmes by setting up standards, offering 
consultation, demonstration of new techniques, limited grants for follow-up facil- 
ities and training much-needed professional personnel. The principal task is con- 
sidered to be the extension of tuberculosis control activities so as to reach the 
greatest number of workers and their families in the shortest possible time, making 
full use of all private and public sources. Dr. C. D. Selby, Medical Consultant of 
the General Motors Corporation, reports on the influence of medical advisers on 
the policy of the management towards X-ray examinations of the chest. He states 
that X-ray examination has shown, in many cases, the value of early diagnosis 
and, consequently, of treatment at an early stage with good prospects for recovery. 
Other diseases of the chest, apart from tuberculosis, have also been discovered 
by this method. A paper on the “ Control of Tuberculosis in an Industrial Group ”, 
by Ada Chree Reid, gives an outline of the procedures used in the control of tuber- 
culosis at the head office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. These 
procedures consist of : (1) careful pre-employment examination to detect tuber- 
culosis in applicants; (2) persistent, vigilant observation of the employees— 
emphasising the importance of some form of X-ray examination—the method 
being radiography of all employees suspected of, or having contact with, tuber- 
culosis ; (3) sanatorium care without expense to the employee is provided where 
necessary. 


The second part, under the sub-title, “ Pneumoconiosis ”, contains a “ Review 
of Silicosis for the Industrial Hygienist and Medical Practitioner ” by L. E. Hamlin. 
The author emphasises the fact that, while the disease is the result of a very definite 
occupational hazard, certain features of it require special consideration in determin- 
ing physical disability and rational methods of control. Control of hazard should 
be based on the correlated findings and recommendations of competent medical 
and industrial hygiene divisions, acting in co-operation with plant engineering 
departments. “ The Respiratory Hazards of Electric-Arc Welding ” are discussed 
by A. O. Sander, and “The Elements of Diagnosis and Prognosis in Pneumo- 
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coniosis ” by L. U. Gardner. “ Management of the Silicotic Patient ” is presented 
by P. J. Bamberger. It is pointed out that the physician, in addition to the treat- 
ment for the relief of the symptoms, must also advise the patient if and when a 
change of employment is advisable. The factors which influence the decision to 
take-a man from his job are described as : the safety of the patient, his age, degree 
of disability, economic status and his value to industry. The first factor depends 
on the amenability of the patient’s occupation to effective dust control, the extent 
and rate of development of the disease, the possible presence of inhibiting substances 
in the dust, and to the possible influence of the “ individual susceptibility ” of the 
patient to injury by dust. Dr. A. J. Lanza describes “ Aluminium Therapy in 
the Prevention and Treatment of Silicosis ”. 

In the third part, on “ Compensation ”, Dr. G. W. Wright discusses the “ Medical 
Aspects of Compensation for Partial Disability from Silicosis”. He stresses the 
utilisation of all available methods to assist in evaluating the physiological integrity 
of the patient and adequate time for observation of each individual. Dr. L. Brahdy 
writes on “ Occupational Diseases—The Physician and the Law”. He shows 
the necessity of recognising the occupational origin of a disease for its prevention. 
As the whole structure of compensation law and occupational health rests on medical 
data, physicians are specially charged with the duty of discovering and formulating 
the medical data and deciding on the relationship between disease and occupation. 
Finally, B. E. Kuechle reveals the financial and humanitarian occupational disease 
liabilities in which the relation between accidental injury and occupational disease 
plays such an important role. The duty of the administrator, the responsibility 
of the physician and the attitude of organised labour are also discussed as principal 
factors in this problem. 


First Annual Report of the Committee on Prosthetic Devices of the National 
Research Council. Research Reports on Artificial Limbs. Evanston, IL, 1946. 
47 pp. 

In this first annual report, the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. P. E. Klopsteg, 
recounts the establishing of the Committee by the National Research Council 
on the request of the Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army. The function of the 
Committee is the inauguration and administration of a programme of research 
and development aimed at the improvement of artificial limbs. Under the plan 
of operation followed by the Committee, the surgeons delineate the problems 
and the engineers undertake to find the most appropriate methods of solving 
them. Thereafter, contracts are negotiated with organisations qualified to carry 
on the experimental work. In numerous problems the co-operation of the surgeon 
and the engineer is required. In this report the results of the research in the first 
year of activity are given. 

In preliminary procedures, the Committee has been assembling, in its head- 
quarters at Evanston, a collection of artificial limbs, a reference library, and a 
collection of all patents in the field of artificial limbs. For the purpose of the 
analysis of the problems the Committee made the following classification : (1) General 
Problems : (a) weight ; (6) maintenance ; (c) susceptibility to moisture ; (d) noise ; 
(e) fitting. (2) Special Problems. (i) Upper extremity: (a) elbow ; (b) wrist ; 
(c) utility hook ; (d) cosmetic hand ; (e) limb sections and sockets ; (f) attach- 
ments and controls ; (g) use of auxiliary power. (ii) Lower extremity : (a) knee 
joint ; (b) ankle joint ; (c) foot ; (d) structural designs ; (e) structural materials ; 
(f) attachments. 

Research has been carried on, through the Northrop Aircraft Inec., on the 
development of a below-elbow prosthesis with a rotating wrist mechanism that 
can be operated by rotating the forearm stump. For a prosthesis for an above- 
elbow stump, the principal objective is an elbow joint that is easily manipulated, 
silent in operation, and capable of being locked in any position and subsequently 
released by simple motion. Considerable work has been done on the technique of 
fabricating plastic limbs in sections, and experiments have been conducted on the 
possibility of using paraplex resins in combination with cabelite and on various 
methods for strengthening the bond between metal and laminated plastic. Further 
subjects of study by this company include a prosthesis for the lower extremity 
with an improved knee-mechanism and hand prostheses. The Goodyear Tire 
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and Rubber Company worked as contractor on the development of a foot and ankle 
mechanism constructed of rubber or a combination of rubber and metal. A descrip- 
tion is given of the research performed by other contractors on the fabrication of 
limbs out of laminated plastic, hydraulically, pneumatically and_ electrically 
operated arms, and the analysis and testing of prostheses. 


Job Placement of the Physically Handicapped. By Clark D. BripGres. New 
York, MceGraw-Ilill Book Company, Inec., 1946. xiii+329 pp. 


This book deals both with the general problems concerning the employment of 
handicapped persons and with special considerations in relation to specific dis- 
abilities. The usefulness of the handicapped is amply discussed, and attention 
is paid to obstacles in workmen’s compensation laws and their solution in the second 
injury fund. Economic and humanitarian advantages of rehabilitation are exten- 
sively described, and the facilities of the Veterans Administration and the Office 
of Rehabilitation are mentioned. Great emphasis is placed on the importance 
of physical capacity analysis and appraisal of jobs. Specifications of activities, 
job surroundings and exposure to occupational hazards certainly must be regarded 
as a useful guide for the systematic consideration of these new elements in place- 
ment of able-bodied and disabled workers. 

Dealing with particular disabilities, the author gives detailed information on 
all kinds of physical and mental disturbances which may interfere with the employ- 
ability of the disabled worker, such as impairment of vision and hearing, the 
skeletal system and the skin, the respiratory system, the circulatory system, the 
gastro-intestinal system, the nervous system and the endocrine system. Not only 
accidental injuries, but also diseases and congenital deformities are carefully 
examined in their relation to employment and occupational hazards. 

The appendices include comprehensive information on the assessment of severe 
disabilities and on maximum allowable concentration of industrial atmospheric 
contaminants, and data concerning the rehabilitation of disabled motor drivers, 
compiled by the Zurich Insurance Companies. 

The author states that the book has been written for the layman whose duties 
involve responsibility for the effective use of workers. It is intended for the 
employer, the supervisor and foreman, the personnel manager, the safety engineer 
and others who engage, select, place and supervise manpower, but certainly this 
book will be found invaluable by everyone who is concerned with the complex 
problem of rehabilitation, retraining and re-employment of disabled persons. 


America’s Needs and Resourees. By J. Frederic Dewnurst and associates. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 812 pp. $5.00. 


This extensive study made for the Twentieth Century Fund by J. Frederic 
Dewhurst and 26 associates is a successor to such previous evaluations of American 
productive capacity and prospects as the National Resources Planning Board’s 
Patterns of Resource Use and the National Planning Association’s National Budgets 
for Full Employment. The authors first seek to establish the normal expected 
level of employment and national product in 1950 and 1960. This is done by 
projecting past trends in labour force activity, length of work week and productivity. 
Against the pattern of demand which is worked out from these projections they 
measure a budget of needs for food, clothing, medical care and the other major 
items in the national product. The need for food, for example, was measured in 
terms of a moderate-cost food budget prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. The demand for clothing was specified in terms of an 
average clothing budget similar to that demanded by the average urban wage- 
earner or clerical worker family in 1934-36. 

The normal gross output of the U.S. economy at high levels of employment in 
1950 would be $177,000 million according to Mr. Dewhurst’s estimates, while the 
output required to satisfy the needs he has outlined would run to $200,000 million. 
This shortage of $23,000 million would be met either by failing to achieve the needs 
goal or by making greater productivity increases than the author believes can be 
reasonably expected. 
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It is of interest in this connection to note that the expected level of national 
production estimated for 1950 in a recent study of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is nearly $40,000 million greater than that projected by the present study. 
The basis of the difference lies partly in the fact that Mr. Dewhurst assumes the 
labour force in 1950 will be only 60.0 millions as compared with an estimated 62.5 
million used by the B.L.S.; Mr. Dewhurst’s figure is slightly less than that pre- 
vailing in the first part of 1947. To a much larger extent, however, it arises from 
his implicit assumption that the annual gain in net output per civilian man-hour 
between 1944 and 1950 will be less than a quarter of the annual gain between 
1930 and 1940. Since the source of further economic progress in the U.S. has been 
repeatedly found in rising productivity, this expectation is of considerable interest. 


Books Received ' 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Commodity Exchanges, with Special Reference to India in General and Bombay 
in Particular. By P. G. Satvi. Bombay, Co-operators’ Book Depot, 1947. vii-4 
237 pp. 15 rupees. 


The Common People, 1746-1946. By G. D. TH. Cote and Raymond PostGarr. 
London, Methuen and Co., 1946. x+742 pp. 


The Economie Problem of the Danubian States. A Study in Economic National- 


ism. By Frederick Herz. London, Victor Gollanez Ltd., 1947. 223 pp. 15s. 

The Foreman in Manpower Management. By Lillian M. Gitprern and Alice 
Rice Book. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 
199 pp. $2.50. 


Industrial India. Edited by Sir Chunilal B. Meura and R. V. Murrny. Illus- 
trated. 506 pp. 


Insurance Companies’ Accounts. An Economie Interpretation and Analysis. 
By S. J. LenGye,. Melbourne and London, F. W. Cheshire Pty. Ltd., 1947. 
160 pp. 


Labour’s Plan for Plenty. By Michael Younc. London, Victor Gollanez Ltd., 
1947. 169 pp. 


La raissance et le développement de Iétalon dor, 1696-1922. Les faits et 
les théories. Essai de synthése économique et sociologique. By Jacques E. Merrons. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1944. 475 pp. 


Proceedings of the Eighth Conference of Teachers of International Law and 
Related Subjects. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1946. xvi+166 pp. $1.00. 


Le relévement économique et financier de la Hollande. Un suceés du dirigisme. 
By Edouard Siiz. Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Publication No. 20. 
Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1947. 


* Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book hote in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Research Planning Memorandum on Labor Mobility ; Prepared for the Com. 
mittee on Labor Market Research. By Gladys L. Parmer. Social Science Research 
Council, Pamphlet No. 2. New York, 1947. vi+22 pp. 


Safety and Supervision. By John M. Amiss and Lloyd R. WALKER. Chrysler 
Corporation, Department of Industrial Education, 1946. iv+125 pp. 


The State of the Nation. By Mark Asrams. London, Bureau of Current Affairs, 
1947. 


Les taches actuelles de Organisation Internationale du Travail. Exposé fait 
& lintention de l’Association Intercantonale de Législation sur le Travail. By 
Dr. E. Herz. Geneva, Association Intercantonale de Législation sur le Travail, 
1947. Processed. 13 pp. 


Vital Statistics and Public Health Work in the Tropies. By P. Granville Epcr 
London, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. xii+268 pp. 15s. 


ERRATUM 


1947 — Vol. LV 


No. 5, May 1947. ‘‘ Second Session of the I.L.O. Coal Mines Committee ”’. 
Page 404, line 20: between “ United Kingdom” and “ Netherlands ” insert 
** India ”’. 
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“ His discussion is acute and nicely balanced. His book raises 
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Report I: General Report. 
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